PRICE-10-CENTS FEBRUARY, 1893 


HERE is no vic- 

tory possible with-— 

out humility and 
magnanimity, and no mag- 

nanimity or humility pos- 

sible without an ideal; and 

there is not one who has 
not heard the call in his 

own heart to put aside all 
evil habits, and to live a 

brave, simple, truthful life. 
THOMAS HUGHES. 
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THE NEW SANITARIUM 


4 
ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 1,400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


“A dream of architectural beauty, and the embodiment of all that 
is unique, artistic, sanitary, and modern in appointments and service. 


’ 


HE OPENING OF STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM is also the 
mark of an epoch in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a xew 
principle in the treatment of CONSUMPTION and diseases of throat 

and lungs was here first carried out under the scrutiny of a commission of scientific 
men. That the results achieved were far beyond comparison with any heretofore 
known methods or climatic influences has been established. 

The staff is composed of only strictly regular physicians. The corps of trained 
nurses and general service are of the highest order. The treatment is entirely 
scientific, exclusively and necessarily | 
somewhat expensive. A limited num- 
ber of patients can be now received in 
order of application and acceptance. 
A history of case must accompany 
application mailed, or, what is much 
better, be brought by attending physi- 
clan, coming as our guest and investi- 
gator. For Clinical Reports, illustrated 
pamphlet, or other information, address 

STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 


| Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 
Box 200. New York, U.S.A. 


E. L. FRISBEE, B. B. HAMILTON, A. E. Persons, M.D., 
President. Secretary. Medical Director. 
REFERENCES: 


C. M. Daniels, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. | John Damback, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. G. Dorr, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. Wm. J. Cronyn, M.D., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Prof. Bradley Dorr, Buffalo, N.Y. Laban Hazeltine, M.D., Jamestown, N.Y. INGLE-NOOK 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Asheville, N. C. The Battery Park Hotel, open 
throughout the year. The Great Half-Way 
House between the North and South. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The Chalfonte and Surround- , 


ings. 
Atlantic City, N. J. The Irvington and Surround- 
ings. 

Cook’s Excursionist. 
February, 13893. 
Palatka, Fla.. A Description of Putnam House ard 

Surroundings. 

Punta Gorda, Fla. Hotel Punta Gorda and Sur- 
roundings. 

Tours, Cook’s Winter. For Personally Conducted 
and Independent Travel. Season 1892 and ’93. 
Tours in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Conti- 
nent. Where to Go and What to See. Issued by 

the Anchor Line Steamers. 

Tours, Four Spring. California, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, and the World’s Columbian pape 
sition. Raymond & Whitcomb. _. 

Preliminary Announcement. Tours to Europe, Sis 
son 1893. Thomas Cook & Son. 


TOURS 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


Home and Foreign Tourist. 


in Europe. Fifth ocean Small party sails from New 
York May Addre 
Mr. E% KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Winter Tours 


You are going somewhere this winter. It 
costs nothing to have the Recreation Depart- 
ment send you full printed information about 
any tour anywhere. Full printed information 
as to reaching any resort may also be had 
by addressing the Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and gy Resort 
town of Innsbruck, ol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with ea bracing clima mate 

HO IR 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, su or cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming ns made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best —ienann Illus- 
trated pamphlets on appli lication. 

RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel‘ 


request by book describing Southern California pent Pa 
PASADENA, 


E. G. FAY & SO 

THE PAINTE CAL. 

Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. agnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 

alley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. ine drives. 

ure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door, Ad- 
dress . D. PAINTER. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, 


es, o per ustra’ 
sent on sonication to Handsomely illus | 


on the summit of 


HOTEL |} 


California Florida 
Sea Beach Hotel | THE ABBEY, St, Augustine 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements; flower gar- 

ens; surf bathing; most e in Ce 
tornia. Six miles rom the ees. For term 
and of Sea Boas and City a 
Santa Cruz apply to 

PP’ JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


VISIT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Stages leave San Jose, Cal., gaily 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose. Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S . sent on 
request 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


The METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PALACE FA OTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Florida 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


ane $2. day. Special permanent guests 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The leading family hotel. Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates soo. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. Health, comfort, and good cheer are three 
e most Prominent and constant guests at the St. 
Tannen. For illustrated pam het and rates a 

'R R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Under the supervision of Mr. A_H. Palmer, late 
he Fifth Avenue Hotel. N. Y. City. 


The Windsor is a select, homelike ates, with 
superior service and cuis 

as ‘all modern conveniences, and its ‘facing the 

park, is the best in the city. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now o modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UP , Bethlehem 
July to Oct. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Hotel Coquina 


walks an 


Orange Groves, 


fishing, and 


‘free. A 


ABBE. 


THE FLORIDA 


and beautifully located in th est charming 
the Sou Electric Bells: 


ers and wn. Terms, $2. o to 3. eo 

day. weekly rates for ganuaty an February. 
Propr. 


Formerly of | Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs, J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, M F tes. 


FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 
Most healthful and beautiful location in Florida. Special 
Terms Ltn season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms 
W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


LO PENINSULA is 
FROST-FREE 
ship of high oe land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, filled with Northern people. No ne- 
oes, no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
and grow best, and fresh v 
are gathered Homes sold on ins 

eap 


agp he J Florida Homeseeker,’’ monthly, 
tells all about it. amples F FREE. Write. 
O. M. CROSBY, Bai or, Avon Park, Florida 


Georgia 
HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from al} 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day. 


Illinois 
World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


The “South Shore” 


For Christia le and th 
“Home ”’ 


Located on the Shore of Lake 
Exposition Grou 


Michigan. within 7 Blocks of the 
nds; Electric, Steam, and Water Trans- 
portation to the Grounds and the City 
Rates appointments 


and service 
first-class. BH. plan. Accomm can be 


reserved now. The secret of its great papelasity is 
honest advertising and fair dealing. v 

If you want to know why it’s the best See ts to stop 
during your World’s Fair Visit—our new illus- 
tra amphlet will tell you the whole aay. Sent 
ess 


Columbian Visitors’ Association 
810 Bort Building, Chicago 


Visiting World's Fair 


A desirable party can lease a private house during July 
and August while owner’s family are in the country. 
Modern; south front; seven rooms; porch across front; 
yard in front, side, and back. Ten minutes’ walk to 
Exposition. Near University, churches, schools, parks, 
and boulevards. ‘Ten minutes to cable, steam, and L 
cars tocity. Rent, $200 per month. Address 

OWNER, 413-17 Quincy Street, Chicago. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Place 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
lor on top of house, overlooking the City 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. H est mode of heat- 


ent of Christian 
AR 


C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


ci 
be 
| 
-—Sea 
2 : in the world. Send for descriptive pamphiet to Necre- 

d drives, boating, | ation Departm Union or ! 
VINING, Mgrs. 
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Maryland 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 

Charles and Center Sts., 

(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, ~ exceptional advantages to families and tour- 


souve ide to Baltimore. 
Oo. AMS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


The most unique and interesting Label of the 
White Mountains. The views from the 


ASQUAM HOUSE and ANNEX 


on Shepard ‘Hill, with the Squam Lakes below and 
the mountains bey ond, are entrancing. Plan now 
your next summer's s trip. isa month 
at Holderness. retty booklet may be had by ad- 

ng Mr. Peon .Cilley, Langham Hotel, Boston. 


New Jersey 


MORTIMER COTTAGE newserscy 


Cor. Clifton A and Fourth St.; pleasant location: 
heat and bath. Mrs. J J. F. Smart. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated lecation, 1,200 e. above sea-level, overlooking 


the beautiful Genesee 
Personal care of experienced All 


forms of Provisio rest, recrea- 
main building and twelve cottag 

Lre-proo es. 

eam heat, open fires, electric 

elevator, tclegraph,t telephone. Cuisine under 

bells, safety Emma P,. Ewing, of Chautauqua 

Cooking Sch School 

On line D., L. & W. R.R. eral New York and 

Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustra 


ete., 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A pene: resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. ew Turkish an ussian 
Baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for 1 lustrated circular. 


South Carolina 


y. 
thes ave ng the hotel rooms, an no pains have been s in 
em 


service is 


Virginia 


VIRGINIA BEACH, 


VA. 
The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination of ocean and — orests makes it an 


healthful resort, wi tivel 
climate "Famous Gucking ounds at pper end 
tuck Address RITTEN Proprietor. 
at 96 Broadway, New Yok (Room 5s). 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


To NAPLES and 
GENOA 


Via Gibraltar, b the magnificent twin 
steamer AUG. V vict 
ticulars apply to 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CoO., 
27 Broadway, N.Y. 


-screw express 
ORIA, March 2, 4 p.m. For par- 


Hotel Vernon. 
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convenience. A delightful spot for your World’s Fair Visit. 
Write at once for diagram of rooms and terms. 


per day and upwards for each person. 


‘European Plan. 


Elegant restaurant in 
SSS connection. Moderate 

2 prices. Situated in the 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 
_ between the Fair Grounds 
and the City. Near Ele- 
vated Road, Steam and 


ride to either fair or 
down-town. This éle- 
gant, new Hotel has 108 
choice rooms with every 
Rooms ¢# suite or single, $1.00 


Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANK OF COMMER 
REFERENCES: Mr. J. H. of Short-Horn Breeders’ Ass'n, 


JENNINGS TRusT Co., 


\ All of Chicago. - 


Seeking 
A Resort ? 


book effected by their use. 


charming and comfortable a//-year-round resort hotels in America. 


—complete sanatorium. Resident physician 
All charges 


in charge. 
moderate. 
For illustrated pamphlet address 


Superb baths. 


Excelsior Springs Company, 


Twenty-five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the C. M. & 
St. Paul Ry., is a beautiful little city of 3,000 inhabitants, 
built since the summer of 1880, solely on account of the dis- 
covery of the marvelous “ FERRO-MANGANESE ” and SULPHO- 
SALINE waters, and the thousands of cures that have since 


THE ELMS, capacity 500 guests, is one of the most 


A perfect hotel 
Excelsior Springs 


Write 
for Pamphlet 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, "Cube, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 


REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines or all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


gad commodious steamships | between Port Tampa 
and Havana (tri-wee ily). Port Tampa_a 
Mobile te (weekly) Port Tampa 4 and St. James City (Pine 
I ), Punta Rassa, Fort sovers and the 
C. tchee River and resorts of the G 


Atlantic y’s S. S. 
the management of LANT SYSTEM, make 
pom» excursions from Port Tampa, Florida, to Kings- 
amaica, giving a day at Nassau en route, three days 
hotel accommodation, 
etc. 
« First Trip leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
THE THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
Sie Plant System, situated on the line of the South 
Railroad, are under the general management of 
Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tam 
Described by a prominent ~~ as “‘a modern wonder 
of the world.’ 


Magnificent Fond its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Nowo 


THE INN_PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A waieee 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every detail of 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 
THE SEMINOLE 


Winter 
Now 


Appointments, service, unsurpassed. 
Special rates for two weeks or someier. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


or circulars and other information apply, te to Hotel 


rR . HASHAGEN, East’n Agt., rt 261 B’way, New York. 
RED Rosuin, Trav. Pass. Agt.,§ Room A, First Floor. 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to C eet No charge is made. 


2 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco | 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


- CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


Cable Cars. 20 minutes’ — 


Missouri 


All meals served 


4 
Variable 
Route 
weekly), Lampa and Manatee Niver, dally (excep 
P= FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, 8.C. 2 
This new hotel is handsomely and pihuresqnely 
situated in the midst of the pine forests in the suburban zt 
; town of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, with 
4 g8 are thoroug g electricity; elevator 
| TRAVEL 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a pose Family Paper, con- 

g this week forty-eigh 

pages. price 
ollars a - 

able in advance. 


Postage is Pr —— by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 

1.04 for — ; for 
South Africa add $2.08 


NewSubscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 3 


: Receipts.—We do not send 


receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes ot Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 


old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 


tances should be sent by Check, 


Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


VR 
LOD GEE 


DIE BYE 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Have You Seen | 


THE 


Plymouth 
Sunday-School 
Hymnal ? 


Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 2, 1893. 
The Plymouth Sunday-School 
Hymnal is an ideal book for chil- 
dren, and a refreshing contrast to 
the ordinary mixture of insipid 
hymns and tunes upon which our 
Sunday-school children have been 
fed. It is pure cream, both in 

thought and musical composition. 
JOHN L. SCUDDER. | 


Boston, February 6, 1893. 
I think it one of the best Sun- 
day-school hymnals I have yet 


seen. 
LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Brooklyn, February 4, 1893. 

I have seen no Sunday-School 
Hymnal the contents of which 
please me so much as yours. 
Incidentally, the typography is 
also a joy to the eye. 

DUDLEY BUCK. 


Hartford, February 1, 1893. 

I have run through the Plym- 
outh Sunday-School Hymnal has-: 
tily, with much satisfaction. The 
principles on which it is planned 
are certainly the right ones, and 
much practical wisdom is shown 
in details. I believe that the 
supposed barrier between the 
hymnody of the Church and that 
of the Sunday-school will some 
time be shown to be a fiction. 
Such books as this will do much 
to settle the question, and settle 
it in the right way. 

WALDO S. PRATT. 


A tree (returnable) copy of the 
Sunday-School Hymnal 
1 be sent to any pastor or super- 
intendent for examination, on re- 
of two-cent stamps for 
Lior Specimen pages for a 


The Christian Union Co. 


13 Astor Pl., New York 


DONOT BE DECEIVED 


BEST POLISH IN snes WORLD. 


Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
Mien the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


‘MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


CHURCH 


Established 1827. 


ORGANS | ©ocrresp 


dence Invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Cahforna 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 

_ San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


ure, 


come. 
Pullman Pal- 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for ‘Describe it?” With pleas- 
Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., 


N. 


Pamphlets 


Beware of 
NOTICE ON 
LABEL 
OF 


THE GENUINE 


DIAMENT’S orings;new designs, Well pleased 
Wall Pa GIS ples sent 
p St., Philada, 


| 
| 
2 Sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
ADTCUOD AS 
- 
Ye Ne 
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IMPORTANT NEW 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The International Theological Library. 


APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity 
DER B. Bruce, Univ. of Glasgow. 


MENT. By Prof. S. R. DRIVER 


Sermons Onsubjects connected with 
D.D. $1.75. 


We have no hesitation in peartay comme 
learned man, They are perfectly luci 
honest investigation.”’—Churchman. 


The Swiss Reformation. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 
Ve 


fascination of style.’’— dvance. 


1 bee od has it been for any historian to po: 
such breadth of s mpath , such penetration, such fairness, such clearness and 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
** One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”—V. Y. Examiner. 


Defensively Stated. By Prof. ALEXAN- 
8vo, $2.50, met. 


** The entire book is excellent.””—Prof. Gzorck Harris, Andover. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NEwMAN SMYTH, D.D. 8vo, $2.50, 7e?. 
** It is a noble book.””—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 


, D.D., Oxford. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, ze. 


** It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English language.’’— Prof. PH1t1p ScHarr, D.D 


the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, 
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The Outlook 


O describe the turmoil in Kansas last week 
¥{ it is necessary, after the fashion of Die- 
3  drich Knickerbocker, to begin at the begin- 
ning of things. When the Legislature 
assembled, both the Republicans and the 
Populists claimed to be in the majority in 
the lower house. The Secretary of State appeared before 
this body with a certified roll of representatives elect, as 


shown by the records of his office, and it was the unani-, 
mous desire of the Populists that the Kansas custom. 
should be followed, and the Secretary should preside prior 


to effecting temporary organization. The Secretary stated 
that, although this had been the custom, he could find no 
law conferring such authority upon him, and he did not 
care to assume it unless by unanimous consent. The 
Republicans refused to consent. Then the People’s party 
representatives proposed that the House should be organ- 
ized by the votes of all members whose seafs were not 
contested, claiming that this precedent had been estab- 
lished by the Twenty-sixth Congress. The Republicans 
refused to admit the binding force of this precedent, and 
claimed that members holding certificates should be entitled 
to vote whether there was a contest or not. In order to 
prevent fictitious contests, this position is the stronger 
one; but the Populists declared that the State Canvassing 
Board had been flagrantly partisan in its decisions, and 
that they could demonstrate at an impartial investigation 
that several Republican claimants had not received a 
majority of the votes cast. The Republicans refused the 


proposition to arbitrate, and the two factions met sepa- 


rately, the Populist House claiming to be the legal House 
because recognized by the Governor and Senate, and the 
Republican House claiming to be legal because con- 
taining a majority of the members holding certificates. 
The Republican position was made much the stronger by 
their expressed willingness to leave the settlement to the 
Supreme Court. The Populist contention that the Con- 
Stitution made each House the judge of its own member- 
ship, and that the courts had no authority in the matter, 
would leave the State without any recognized authority. 
The courts must be the authoritative interpreters of the 
law. 


The two factional houses met separately and denounced 
each other without coming to blows until Tuesday of last 
week. The first breach of the peace was when a Republi- 
can mob arrested the Clerk of the Populist House and a 
Populist mob rescued him. The next morning the Popu- 
list leaders determined to exclude the Republicans from the 
Hall of Representatives. Their own members were ad- 
vised to leave the hall also, and it was placed under the 
guard of the Populist officers, who barricaded the doors. 
About half-past nine the Republicans came in force, armed 
with axes and sledge-hammers, and battered the door in 


pieces. The Populist guard was armed, but did not fire. 


Governor Lewelling came to the Hall of Representatives 


and called upon the Republican members as citizens not 


to make it necessary for him to resort to military force to 
clear the hall. He said: “It has been said repeatedly 
that you were waiting for some bills to be passed to get 
this matter before the courts. A bill has been passed. If 
there is a solution, it is at hand. I appeal to you and 
urge you to surrender this hall to the legal authority of the 
State.” The Republicans refused to comply unless assured 
that the Populist House would also be excluded pending 
the settlement by the courts. The Governor declined to 
make stipulations of this sort, and called out the militia. 
The senior officer promptly surrounded the Capitol with 
troops, but refused to obey the Governor’s order to clear 
the House, on the ground that the Republican members 
would resort to bloodshed before they would submit to ex- 
pulsion. He visited the Republican House, and was 
cheered for having refused to obey his commander-in- 
chief. “TI will not leave my command until I have to,” 
he said, “and if I go my regiment goes with me.” 
This talk of officers and soldiers resigning rather than 
to obey orders was equaled by the attitude taken by the 


‘Republican Sheriff of the county, who sent word to 


the Governor that he (the Sheriff) had not called upon the 


Governor to preserve the peace, and that he himself pro- 


posed to enroll deputies to preserve it. He did enroll several 
hundred, but was advised by his lawyers that he would 
best not come in conflict with the forces under the com- 
mand of the Governor. Populists and Republicans from 
all over the State began to send in word that they were 
ready to respond to a call to arms, and a Republican mob 
at Topeka stoned a distinctively Populist guard at the 
State House. The Governor at this point had the law and 
the authority on his side, but he was unwilling that the 
State should be disgraced by bloodshed, and entered into 


further negotiations with the Republicans, which resulted 


finally in an agreement that the matter should be left to 
the courts, and that the Republicans should hold Repre- 
sentative Hall pending settlement. Many of the Populists 
were unwilling to yield to this extent, but Governor Lewel- 
ling probably recognized that neither he nor his party 
could afford to be held responsible for the anarchy which 
was resulting from their refusal to submit to the Supreme 
Court the legal questions in dispute. 


President Cleveland has departed from the precedents 
of his office, and has made a precedent which we hope 
may be followed by Presidents in the future. As rapidly 
as the selections for the Cabinet have been made, and the 
appointments accepted, announcements of the fact have 
been given semi-officially to the public. The Cabinet as 
composed and thus far announced is as follows: Judge 
Gresham, Secretary of State; Mr. Carlisle, Secretary .of 
the Treasury; Mr. Wilson S. Bissell, Postmaster-General ; 
Mr. Daniel Lamont, Secretary of War; Mr. Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, Secretary of the Interior ; Mr. J. Sterling Morton, 
of Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture. We reserve com- 
ment on the composition of the Cabinet in detail until it is 
complete. It is enough here to point out the fact, to which 
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we have already adverted in commenting on the appointment 


of Judge Gresham, that Mr. Cleveland has recognized in 
the last election a public movement almost equivalent to 
the creation of a new party, and has selected his advisers 
not merely from the “old war-horses ” of the Democracy 
of ancient time, but from the whole body of those who gave 
to him, and to the platform on which he stood, their sup- 
port, and thus furnished evidence that they would sympa- 
thetically co-operate with him in carrying out the policy to 
which his Administration is pledged. 
policy he has shown the quality of a statesman as con- 
trasted with that of a party politician. 


‘The baseless panic over gold exports has already van- 
ished. When Secretary Foster, after his Sunday afternoon 
conference with the New York bankers, returned to Wash- 
ington, he is reported to have urged upon the Cabinet the 
proposition of the bankers that $50,000,000 of bonds be 
issued to strengthen our gold reserve. This action, how- 
ever (so runs the report), the Cabinet refused to indorse, 
Secretaries Foster and Tracy alone favoring it. This 
news was brought back to New York, and the “ panic,” 
instead of increasing, disappeared. The gold exports for 
the week, instead of reaching five millions, as was predicted 
by the bankers, amounted to only three-quarters of one 
million. We are glad to find the episode reviewed in a 
most sensible fashion by the’ financial authority of the New 
York “Sun,” who says: 


“The financial magnates who, a week ago, were urging the Govern- | 
ment to sell them bonds for gold with which to replenish the Treasury, - 


have little reason to congratulate themselves. The peril which it was 
proposed to avert by the sale of bonds was the —— of the gold 
balance in the Treasury below the amount of $100,000,000. It isa 
curious illustration of the capacity of the human mind for inconsist- 
ency that the same persons who most strenuously urge the selling of 


bonds for gold, under the provisions of an act the purpose of which 


was to redeem the legal tenders, are equally strenuous in their efforts 


to prevent the employment for redemption of the very gold which was © 


acquired for that purpose by the sale of bonds under the act fourteen 
years ‘ago. They are quite convinced that $100,000,000 in gold is 
required by law to be kept on hand as a reserve, and they are also con- 
vinced that it would be a great calamity to have to use it as a reserve.” 


The Senate, by a vote of 30 to 16, has adopted Mr. Sher- 
man’s amendment to the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to issue three per 
cent. bonds instead of four per cents, whenever the issue 
of bonds may become necessary to redeem greenbacks in 
coin. An amendment to this amendment, forbidding the 
Secretary to issue bonds until the reserve falls to $25,000,- 
000, was defeated by a majority of only ten votes, and if 
proposed in the House is likely to pass. 


The terms of the Hawaiian treaty submitted by the 
President to the Senate have been made public. This 
treaty provides for the cession, absolutely and without 
reserve, to the United States of all rights of sovereignty in 
and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, the 
transfer to the United States of all public buildings and 
lands, the continuance of the present provisional govern- 
ment and laws until Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
appointment by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, of a Commissioner to reside in the 
Islands and to possess veto power over the local govern- 
ment, the establishment of the present custom laws of the 
United States over the Islands within the next year, the 
prohibition of further immigration of Chinese laborers, the 
assumption of the public debt of the Islands by the United 
States (limited, however, to three and one-quarter millions 
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Was appointed to overcome such opposition. 
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of dollars), and the payment of an annuity of $20,000 a 


year to the late Queen, and $150,000 in gross to the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani. The treaty has been reported back to the 
Senate with approval by the Committee on Foreign Rela-— 
tions. Meanwhile the ex-Queen has sent her protest to 
the President of the United States and asks for a hearing. 
She declares that her opponents took the only vessel 
which could be obtained for the purpose of sending a 


delegation to the United States, and refused to allow a 


délegation of the late Government passage upon it. It 
seems to us very plain, and we think it will appear plain to 
the sober judgment of the great majority of American 
citizens, that the Queen has a right to that hearing for 
which she asks. The American people are not eager for 
the annexation ; they certainly do not desire to seize upon 
territory against the will of the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory. The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands may be 
necessary for the protection of our Pacific Coast; it may 
be desirable for the promotion of our Pacific commerce ; 
it may be required in the interests of the Islands them- 
selves ; but there is no exigency which compels us to act as 
an arbitrator between the two contending parties in the 
Hawaiian Islands on a hearing from only one of them. 
The Senate really ought in this respect to reverse the 
action of the President, to postpone action on the treaty 
until it has heard from the representatives of the late 
Queen, and has secured trustworthy information upon the 
question whether those who really have at heart the inter- 
ests of the Islands, and the capacity to promote those inter- 
ests, desire with substantial unanimity the intervention of 
the United States. 


Most interesting was the testimony elicited last week 
before the special Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives upon the American edge of the Panama Canal scan- 
dal. Mr. Jesse Seligman, of the banking firm of Seligman 
Brothers & Co., testified that the American Committee 
was established to “ protect the interests of the Canal and 
secure American neutrality.” When asked what kind of 
protection was needed, Mr. Seligman explained that there 
was in the United States a certain hostility toward the 
Panama project, and that the failure of the Company to 
secure subscriptions for the issue of stock authorized in 
1879 was due tothe apprehension in France that the 
United States was hostile to the enterprise and would put 
in force the Monroe Doctrine. The American Committee 
The chair- 
manship was first offered to Géneral Grant, at a salary of 
$25,000 a year for life. General Grant declined the offer, 
and the position was then tendered, at a salary of $24,000 
a year, to Mr. R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, then Secretary 
of the Navy, who resigned his place in the Cabinet and 
accepted. Mr. Thompson held the position for eight 
years. The remaining members of the Committee were 
the three banking houses of Seligman & Co., Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., and Winslow, Lanier & Co. These firms 
received as compensation $400,000 apiece. When asked 
for what purpose such sums were given, Mr. Seligman 
replied : ‘“‘ For the payment of salaries for our services.” 
“ None of it was to be used for purchasing material or 
supplies ?” it was asked. ‘No,’ was the reply; “it was 


purely compensation to the Committee for their ser- 


vices.” When asked by Congressman Geary how 
a banking house could secure the neutrality of a 
Government, Mr. Seligman explained that the idea was 
that influential banking houses, having correspond- 
ents all over the country, could influence public opinion. 
When questioned as to the selection of Mr. Thompson, who 
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‘was not a great financier, Mr. Seligman replied that Mr. 


Thompson was “a great statesman.” Mr. Thompson was 
authorized to draw upon a fund of $160,000 for the em- 
ployment of counsel and similar purposes. When asked 
whether the counsel employed directed their efforts to op- 
posing hostile legislation, the witness replied that he did 
not know. A representative of Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
testified that his firm had expressly stipulated that it 
should not be called upon to do any lobbying. When 
asked whether the “statesman” had been employed to 
look after the legislative work, he replied: “I am not per- 
sonally aware of it.” The banking firms have promised 
to submit their books for the examination of the Commit- 
tee. The episode throws a curious side-light upon the 
methods used to influence public opinion. As one of the 
Congressmen upon the investigating committee expressed 
it, the banking firms “lent their names” to the Panama 


_ Company for $400,000 apiece, and the statesman lent his 


fame for $192,000. 2 

A very interesting phase of the Chinese question is rap- 
idly coming to the front. By the provisions of the present 
law, all Chinese laborers now in this country are required 
to register at specified places and file their photographs. 
The penalty for refusing to comply with these provisions 
of the Geary Act is expulsion from the country. The 
date set for the enforcement of this penalty by the act is 
May 1. Now, in point of fact, very few indeed of the 
Chinese have complied with the law. General Kerwin, 
the Collector for this district of internal revenue, says that 
there are in New York City about three thousand Chinese 
coming under the definition of laborers, and that of this 
number only two have registered and filed their photographs 
as directed. ‘The Collector of Internal Revenue in San 
Francisco is reported as saying that only about sixty of 
the thirty thousand Chinese in California have complied 
with the law. The question at once arises, What action 
will the Government take? The San Francisco Collector 
asserts that the law will be rigidly enforced, and declares 
that preparations will be made to seize the delinquent 
Chinamen, transport them to islands near San Francisco, 
and carry them back to China with great speed. He even 
talks of an armed patrol of vessels, filled with sharpshoot- 
ers, around the islands, and of calling upon the United 
States Navy to assist.in the operation. Collector Kerwin, 
of New York, is also reported as saying that all Chinamen 
who have not registered will be arrested, and that they 
will be taken to Governor’s Island in the first place. There 
seems to be some doubt whether the Chinamen are delib- 
erately refusing to recognize the law, with the intention of 
making a test case out of the first arrests, and carrying the 
question of the constitutionality of the law before the 
Supreme Court, or whether they are ignoring the law 


through ignorance, or, possibly, deliberately defying it. 
Many have thought that the Government would itself 


draw back from the great practical difficulties involved in 
the actual enforcement of the act, and possibly allow it to 
become a dead letter. The feeling is growing that, what- 
ever action the country may justly take in excluding unde- 
sirable immigrants, it ought, in common humanity and 
fairness, to deal generously and reasonably with those 
aliens who are now within its limits. 


The city of Boston is becoming pretty thoroughly aroused 
upon the question of municipal monopolies. Mayor 
Matthews has inaugurated a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of lower charges for gas and electric lighting. There is 
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no reason, he urges, why the citizens of Boston should be 
paying half as much again for these services as is being 
paid by the people of several other cities which are 
smaller and less compact. Rapid transit questions are 
also absorbing attention. The proposition of one com- 
pany to invade the Boston Common seemed to be on the 


_ high road to acceptance by the Legislature, when the peo- 


ple of the city took up the question, and, by a display of 
municipal patriotism extending through all ranks of society, 
checked the movement which threatened to mar Boston’s 
historic park. Last, but perhaps not least important in 
connection with Boston’s municipal problems, is to be 
mentioned the joint debate between the Trinity Club and 
the Old South Club on the question of city railway owner- 
ship. In this debate the representatives of Trinity took 
the affirmative, and the representatives of the Old South 
Church the negative. The arguments in the nega- 
tive were the general ones that the city ownership of 
street railways was a step in the direction of Nationalism 
and Socialism, and that public works involved public cor- 


_Tuption, as exemplified by the operations of the Gas Trust 


in Philadelphia and the Tweed Ring in New York. The 
arguments in the affirmative related more strictly to the 
business proposition confronting the people of Boston. — 
Mr. Arthur Leland pointed out that the capitalization of 
the West End Street Railway had increased from $6,800,000 
to $25,000,000 since 1888. This stock-watering process is 
the inevitable result of uncontrolled private monopoly. 
The private corporations pay six per cent. for their capital, 
while the city can borrow money for three per cent.; and 
if in other respects the city should be as extravagant as 
the West End Company, the saving in interest alone would 
pay for the franchise for fifteen years. Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
who closed for the Trinity Club, pointed out that no one 
would now advocate that the city should give up the 
markets, the water-works, the ferries, or the schools, and 


urged that rapid transit, without extortion, from the work- 


shops to the homes was a question of public health and 
public morals, That the churches should be thus inter- 
esting themselves in questions of municipal welfare and 
corporate exactions indicates the spread of a better concep- 
tion of municipal public duty. 


The New York Assembly has passed a bill authorizing 
the city of Oswego to conduct its elections upon a quite 
novel plan. The city, it is proposed, shall be divided into 
four districts, and the names of all voters in each district 
be drawn by lot in blocks of one hundred. Each hundred 
shall meet and choose one of its number as an “ elector,’ 
and another as delegate to a city convention. The “ elect- 
ors” thus chosen shall elect all ward officers, and the dele- 
gates to the city convention shall elect all city officers. 
The idea is that citizens grouped together by lot will not 
be subject to the control of the political manipulators who 
now rule in the primary elections. It is thought they will 
elect the best of their number as grand jurors, and that 
the grand juries thus constituted can be trusted both to 
appoint and remove all public officers. The plan, as is 
obvious, is the conception of a single mind, for no two 
minds would ever dream such a thing simultaneously. It 
is rare, in American legislation, to have any plan so elab- 
orate adopted by the public, and we can hardly look to see 
it long in operation. The moment the electors fail to give 
satisfaction to the public the system will be apt to break 
down, just as the system of Presidential electors would 
break down if the electors did not vote as their constitu- 
ents directed. This Oswego plan is not in the line of our 
political development, but the fact that it has found any 
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the Irishmen desire, but they are too far-seeing not to 


favor at all gives expression to the intensity of the popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with machine-made primaries. 


@ 

The third annual report of the College Settlement Asso- 
ciation brings out the fact that, although that organization 
is but three years old, eleven of the colleges for women are 
officially connected with it, and there is every indication 
that several other colleges will speedily unite with them. 
Three Settlements, one in Philadelphia, one in New York, 
and one in Boston, are in active operation. 
Chicago, although conducted on similar lines, is sup- 
ported by individual generosity, and is more correctly 
described as a Social Settlement. The Christian Union 
has more than once expressed its confidence in the prac- 
tical value of this concerted effort to bring the educated 
young women of the country into direct contact with the 
pressing social problems and with the great classes in our 
large cities from intercourse with whom they are so entirely 
cut off under ordinary conditions. As training-schools and 
observation stations in the social revolution now in prog- 


ress, these Settlements, together with the University Settle-. 


ments in this city, the Andover House in Boston, and 
kindred organizations, afford the opportunity of scientific 
investigation, as well as an outlet for personal enthusiasm 
anddevotion. It is too early as yet to attempt to measure 
with any exactness the practical value of these efforts, but, 
whether their outcome be great or small, they are steps in 
a direction in which men and women of training, culture, 
and means must move, if the great classés in our com- 
munities are ever to be brought together]Jand society is to 
realize the ideal of organic unity. So far, the work in the 
College Settlements has been largely experimental, but it 
has already well-defined lines of activity, and it is taking 
on many forms, practical, philanthropic, and educational. 
The response of the communities in which these Settle- 
ments are placed shows that they are working on right 
lines; and the growing interest of college students and 
graduates in them gives promise, on the other side, of a 
more generous support and a wider basis for action in the 


future. 
& 


The Home Rule Bill was read a first time in the House 
of Commons on Friday last week, and from now until the 
commencement of the debate on the second reading, on 
Monday, March 13, much of the interest in the measure 
will be transferred from Westminster to the constituencies. 
When Mr. Gladstone introduced the bill, four by-elections 
were pending in England. These were at Gateshead, 
Hexham, Pontefract, and Stockport. Three of these seats 
were held by Unionists, and the fourth, that at Gateshead, 
by a Home Ruler; his majority, however, was but smail, 
and there is likely to be hard fighting in all four constitu- 
encies, 
the election entirely on the new Home Rule Bill; but it 
will not be possible to accept the results altogether as a 
test of popular feeling on the bill, for at Hexham and 
‘Gateshead, and also at Stockport, the situation is almost 
certain to be complicated by the Independent Labor party. 
‘Owing to the action of this new organization, the Home 
Rulers lost a seat two weeks ago at Huddersfield. Gates- 
head and Hexham are both on Tyneside, long a strong- 
hold of the labor movement, and the labor leaders are 
not likely to stand aside in order that the feelings of the 
constituents may be tested on the new Home Rule Bill. 
Next in order in interest will be the Irish Nationalist Con- 
ventions, but, under all the circumstances, it is not prob- 
able that anything will happen at these which will 
endanger the second reading. The bill may not be all that 
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realize that, after all, the bill introduced on Monday last 


week is not the actual measure which will set up the new 


Parliament in Dublin. It is safe to say that this 


bill will be rejected by the House of Lords. The Irish 


Nationalists are alive to this fact, and it is hardly to be 


- expected that they will spoil their chances with the Eng- 


lish democracy by an opposition to the measure so serious 
as to endanger its chances of going up to the Lords. It 
will be to their interest, and to the interest of the Radi- 
cals, to throw the onus of rejection upon the upper cham- 
ber; and the desirability of so acting will no doubt have 
a good effect in holding the Radicals and the Irish groups 
together until the bill has passed all its stages in the 
House of Commons.: The Radicals may not like portions 
of the bill, but they are too diplomatic to retard it 
seriously in the Commons. If the bill is wrecked there, 
the disaster will most probably be due to the moderate 
Liberals among Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. Some of 
them, who may be indifferent to the next general election, 
may object to going on record as voting for the second 
reading of the new bill, and it is they who will settle its 
fate upon that stage in the House of Commons. No votes 
are to be expected from the Liberal-Unionists or the Con- 
servatives, and the speeches which were made on the first 
reading last week by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Goschen, all confirm Sir Henry James’s statement to 
his constituents, just before Parliament met, that it was the 
determination of the Unionists to fight the bill, line by line 
and clause by clause, all through the House of Commons. 


The French Ministry has successfully passed another 
weekly crisis and has not yet resigned, in spite of numerous 
predictions and ofa general disposition to hold M. Cavai- . 
gnac as the coming man on account of the brief speech re- 
ported last week. Cavaignac is a man of about forty, whose 
grandfather sat in the famous Convention which voted Louis 
the Sixteenth’s head off from his shoulders ; his father was 
a distinguished general and a member of the almost equally 
famous Constituent Assembly of 1848, and suffered for his 
very honorable refusal to recognize Napoleon III. in any 
fashion. The present Cavaignac distinguished himself as a 
boy by refusing to receive a school prize at the hands of 
the young Prince Imperial. Later he made an enviable 
record as a volunteer in the fight against the Germans. 
He has been an Under Secretary in the War Office, and 
for anumber of yearsa Deputy. The profound impression 
made by his speech seems to have been due to its direct- 
ness and sincerity, and if the Ministry should go out, Ca- 
vaignac would probably make his appearance at the head of 
the new Cabinet. Meanwhile, however, M. Ribot does not 
seem to have reached the end of his resources. His good 
sense, unquestionable courage and force have so far sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and there is good reason to believe 
that so long as he and President Carnot are in accord 
there will be no change. 


The romantic reconciliation of King Milan of Servia 
and Queen Natalie, after the world-wide publicity which 
attached to their separation, and the tragic circumstances, 
so far as the Queen was concerned, which attended it, is 
quite likely to have political effects of some moment. The 
divorced sovereigns have not yet decided whether they 
are to be reunited by positive or negative methods— 
in other words, whether they are to be remarried or to 
secure a cancellation of the divorce. It appears that 
the King has always cherished an intense admiration 
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for the Queen, and has declared many times in the 


same breath that he both hated and loved her. The 
boy king was the first to congratulate his parents, and 
appears to be quite as happy as any one at this unexpected 
turn of affairs. 
are delighted. The Radicals fear that the ambition of the 
King and his interest in life will be reawakened by this 
renewal of his early romance, and that a restoration will be 
effected. The Queen has behind her the Russian party, 
and the King is said to be a great favorite in Rome. The 


government of the Regents has not been very successful 


so far as popular feeling is concerned, and the condition 
of Servian finances predisposes most people to a change. 
it is not impossible, therefore, that, in addition to regaining 
his wife, Milan may also regain his throne. 
@ 
The Golden Episcopal Jubilee of the Pope—that is, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance upon the episcopate— 


_ was celebrated last Sunday by notable ceremonies, espe- 


cially at St. Peter’s in Rome. The cable reports that 
within half an hour after the doors were open the great 
building was packed to the steps; that among the great 
throng were twenty-five thousand pilgrims, while not less 
than forty thousand persons were turned away, unable to 
gain admission. The day was made by the Catholic 
Club of New York City an occasion for affirming their 
belief in the temporal power of the Pope, and their desire 


to see the restoration of that temporal power, with the in- 


dependence which would accompany it. It is scarcely 


necessary for The Christian Union to say that it does not | 


agree with the Catholic Club in this hope. 

Victoria, Australia, has a new Premier in the person of 
Mr. Patterson, who, in the declaration of the policy which 
he is to pursue, declares that he is chiefly concerned with 
the gravity of the financial situation of the Colony, and is 
determined to stop the decline in its financial status and 
to efface the deficit—statements which are received with 
great satisfaction in England. Mr. Patterson’s advent to 


power is one of the signs of the times in the remote Eng- 


lish colonies which have so strongly reflected the industrial 
He began life as a workingman, is 
a pronounced free-trader, and is in full sympathy with 
industrial ‘movements, although eer it is said, to any 
of State Socialism. 


GENERAL NEws.—The National Quarantine Bill has been 


signed by the President ; a report of the New York Academy 
of Medicine calls attention to the imperfections of the bill, 


and to the danger that the local authorities may depend | 
too much upon National action under it, when, in fact, the 
- initiative is still left to the local authorities, and it is only 


in case of their failure to act efficiently that National 
power will be called into play. Rear-Admiral Augustus 
L. Case, of the United States Navy, died in Washington, 
D. C., on February 17, at the age of eighty——Hugh 
O’Donnell, the Homestead labor leader, has been 
acquitted at Pittsburg on a charge of murder connected 
with the Homestead riots.——Letters from Archbishop 
Satolli were read in both St. Mary’s and St. Henry’s 
Churches in Bayonne, last Sunday confirming Father 
Killeen’s position in his controversy with Bishop Wigger, 
and directing the preaching in St. Thomas’s Church to be 
in English. General P. G. T. Beauregard, one of the 
ablest of the Confederate military leaders, but of late years 
known most widely from his highly paid services as an 
employee of the infamous Louisiana Lottery, died suddenly 
in New Orleans on Monday of this week. , 
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Mr. Cleveland’s Opportunity 


The criticism of President Harrison’s appointment of 
a Southern Democrat to the Supreme Court Bench from 
partisan Republicans, and the criticism of Mr. Cleveland’s 
selection of Judge Gresham as Secretary of State from 
partisan Democrats, show how deep-rooted is the old idea 
of the grounds of appointment to public office. The decla- 
ration with which Mr. Cleveland’s name is associated, that 
“Public office is a public trust,” although an elementary 
proposition to students of government, is yet to be learned 
by many of those who are actually conducting the Gov- 
ernment. In neither of these cases could the question of 


the support of a political policy be raised, for under no 
circumstances is a justice supposed to be appointed to the 


highest. court in the United States for any other reason 


than that of judicial fitness ; while concerning the selection 


of Judge Gresham, it is assumed on all sides that he will 
represent and carry out Mr. Cleveland’s policy, and the 
sole objection to him lies in the fact that he has not’ ‘béen 
allied for any great length of time with the party which 
sent Mr. Cleveland into office. An inability to discern the 
real conditions which ought to precede the proper appoint- 
ment to office is evident in both these recent instances. 
The highest functions of government are still allied in 
many minds, not with the application of political princi- 
ples, but with the success of parties. hes 
Every attempt so far to make the selection of public 
officers depend on their special fitness for the functions 
they are to discharge has been met by the steady opposi- 
tion of the politicians, and every attempt on the part of a | 


‘President to select as an adviser or to appoint to a high 


office a man outside the working lines of his own party 


draws severe criticism from the same quarter. Tothegreat 


mass of practical politicians the success of the party means 
not so much the opportunity to secure legislation and to 
enforce certain policies as to turn out those who are in and 
put in those who are out. Asa matter of theory, a great 
majority of the voters of this country are already persuaded 
that the first qualification for office is harmony with the 
principles which have triumphed at the polls, and eminent 
personal aptitude ; and that, once in office, in all adminis- 
trative branches of the Government, the trained man should 
stay there so long as he performs his duties as they ought 
to be performed. It looks now as if the honesty of the 
men who hold this view would be put to the test, for 
apparently Mr. Cleveland is determined to lift his admin- 
istration to a higher plane than the practical politicians are 
accustomed to or are willing to act upon. Almost every 
candidate for the Presidency has been urged to take this 
very line, to throw off party trammels, to step outside the 
conventional limits and become a political leader, in the 
sense of making his administration represent the large and 
inspiring political principles of his party rather than the low 
and practical views of its managing politicians. It remains 
to be seen whether the country will support a President who 
apparently means to take precisely this line of conduct, or 
whether it will go with the politicians and the partisan press 
of his own party in condemning him or with the captious 
critics of the opposing party whose sole object is his politi- 
cal discomfiture. Mr. Cleveland has the great quality of 
political courage, and it is our confident belief that if that 
courage shall be exhibited in connection with a reasonable 
disregard of merely party considerations and a determina- 
tion to put the civil service of the country where it belongs, 
the President-elect will have a very stormy time at the 
begirning of his: Presidential term, but will command the 
confidence and the support of thoughtful men of all parties. 
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Mr. Cleveland has a fine opportunity of being a people’s 
President. To do this he will be obliged to antagonize 
the politicians of his own party, indeed of both parties. 
His situation is such that he cannot avoid a severe struggle 
in the ranks of the men who have supported him. It will 
be infinitely better in the long run if he follows the line 
which he is apparently determined to take, and forces that 
struggle himself on his own ground, rather than waits to 
have it thrust upon him. No man in recent times has 
gone into the White House with freer hands. Let him 
follow his instincts and trust the people, and they will 
not fail him. Mr. Gladstone never said a truer thing than 
his declaration in the House of Commons last week, that 
the besetting vice of politicians’ is suspicion. Many of 
them have no belief in the sovereignty of ideas in politics, 
because they have no belief in the people. They are full 
of flatteries on the platform, but in Washington they are 
cynical and contemptuous of the public. Mr. Cleveland 
owes his success to his belief in the people. Let him 
show his faith by his works. 


To Non-Church-Goers 


We not infrequently receive letters from readers who, 
by way of compliment, write us that they do not go to 
church, but find more profit in remaining at home and 
reading The Christian Union. We want to say a few 


words to these non-church-going readers, for we are sure 


that no home service with a newspaper can take the place 
of the old fashion of going to church. And we advocate 


that fashion, not as an irksome duty from which a con- 


scientious Christian cannot rightfully excuse himself, but 
as a privilege which he ought not willingly to forego. 

We go to church, then, first of all because, so going, we 
leave outside its doors our cares and perplexities and bur- 
dens. There is something beautiful, if there is also some- 
thing distasteful, in the Roman Catholic symbol of the 
holy water in the church porch ; in that which it symbol- 
izes, if not in the symbol itself ; in the idea that we enter 
the church with a bath that takes away the grime and soot 
of the common toil; the idea that we enter with a new con- 
secration and in a new spirit, and, leaving the world out- 
side, into a new and divine fellowship. This was at the 
heart of the Puritan term “ meeting-house,” and of the 
Puritan custom of coming with a cordial greeting to one’s 
friends and neighbors. Here in the meeting-house we meet 
our fellow-men and fellow-women on a higher than the busi- 
ness or the social plane. Every man is at least two men, and 
most of us are half adozen. We not merely wear different 
clothes and different faces, but we carry in ourselves different 
heart-experiences. ‘The same man is a business man and 
a father; here his life is industry, there it is affection. 
In the church it is reverence and faith and hope and love. 
The same man is one man on the exchange and another 
man in the family or at the club. In business we meet 
for the interchange of our business thought ; in society for 
the interchange of our social life; in our homes for the 
interchange of our higher domestic affections; but in the 
meeting-house we interchange our spiritual life, we know 
one another as all seeking for righteousness and goodness 
and truth and God. In the stress of business it seems to 
us as if every one was selfish and grasping, and as if 
we must be selfish and grasping in self-defense. But 
on Sunday morning the jangle of the factory bell is 
exchanged for the sweet chime of the church bells, and we 
come into the church, and, lo! the man that we brushed 
against in the exchange, the man that we encountered in 
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the competitions of trade, is in the adjoining pew, joining 
in the same forms, singing the same hymns, uniting in the 
same prayer, turning a face heavenward toward the same 
God ; and one says to himself, I am not alone; this man 
that I thought cared for none of these things has the same 
spirit in him that I have, wrestles with the same tempta- 
tions, looks toward the same God, really has at the heart 
of him the same divine purpose and ambition. Men who 
never go to church are natural pessimists; men who go to 
church, and breathe its atmosphere of reverence, of fellow- 
ship, of love, go out from church with a better thought of 


their fellow-men and a better expectation for themselves 
for their fellows. 


But there are higher and more sacred associations in the: 
meeting-house. We come into fellowship, not only with 
those whom we call the living, but with those whom we 
call dead. If the church walls could only speak, what 
strange, sweet voices should we hear! If the congrega- 
tions that have sung these psalms and hymns and joined 
in these prayers could be heard again, what a choral 
would stir the heart with celestial chords! We have come 
unto the mount that cannot be touched, and unto the city 
of the first-born, and unto the holy and sainted dead. 
Not in the cemetery where we stand in the presence of 
the decaying dust kindly covered by the grassy mound,. 
but in the sanctuary where we were wont in olden times 
to méet those that walk with us no more—there do we meet. 
our loved ones. 

_ We come here to the sanctuary also to hear these voices: 
of the present and of the past interpreted to us by the- 
ministry of the choir and the preacher. The music in a 
church is not, or at least it ought not to be, like the play- 
ing in a theater, that whiles away the waits, or helps to. 
silence the conversation before the curtain rises ; the music: | 
of the choir is itself the interpreter of worship, of prayer,. 
of praise. It is not a contrivance to stir our emotions, a 
dramatic performance to play upon the surface of our feel- 


ings; but these thoughts that burn within us, this rever-. 


ence that worships, this aspiration that reaches for some- 
thing better beyond our vision, finds oftentimes its very 
best and noblest expression in poetry married to music. 
God’s two angels on earth to bring us his sweetest mes- 
sages are poetry and music. There is no such interpreter 
of emotion as these two conjoined; and no such inspirer 
of spiritual life. More people have been sung into the 

kingdom of God than were ever preached into the king- 
dom of God. And the effect of this sacred song does not 
depend wholly upon the choir; it depends as much upon 

the congregation. He who comes to church to listen to- 
music as a performance and to criticise it goes empty 

away. Such critical hearers know music less than the least. 

The power of church music is the power of a reverent choir 
conjoined with a worshiping, a reverent, a sympathetic. 

congregation. 

Not less is the preacher an interpreter of the divine. 

What is a preacher, and what his function? Certainly he 
is not an orator. It is inconceivable that a man shoyld 
deliver fifty-two eloquent orations in a year. Nor is he a. 
lecturer, to interest the congregation by new information 

which he gives them—his pulpit a lecture platform and the- 
congregation pupils. The press is a better teacher. If the- 
preacher be at all that which the Old Testament and the 
New Testament declare he ought to be, he will be one who 

will gather up the spiritual experiences of his own congrega-- 


tion and interpret them to themselves ; he will see in these 


beating hearts a reverence, a faith, a hope, a love, and their 
expression. But, more than this, if he be a true preacher, he. 
will come from communion with the invisible and the eternal: 
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Father of us all, and he will bring something of that Father 
into this worshiping congregation ; not, like Aaron, build- 
ing the golden calf that his congregation ask for, but, like 
Moses, going up into the sacred mount aid coming down 
his face aglow because his heart is full of God. All the 
great preachers have this one quality in common ; they do 
not all preach good English, they do not all preach sound 
theology, they are not all scholars, but they have this in 
common : they have God in their hearts, and the power so 
to utter him that gleams of the divine glory flash out on 
the hearts of their listening congregation. 

It is a great and blessed thing to go once a week into a 
meeting-house and leave the world outside; to go once a 
week and to see the best side of your neighbor and your 
friend ; and hear the silent voices of the sainted dead ; 

and hear these sacred influences interpreted by voice of 
choir and by voice of preacher ; and have your own better 
nature interpreted to yourself; and yourself think for a 
little while of the highest things, and live in the highest 
and divinest and noblest light. And yet all these are 
nothing compared with the one supreme blessedness of 
meeting with God. Is not God everywhere? Yes! Equally 
everywhere? That is not so certain. The heaven of 


heavens}cannot contain him, but he dwells in the hearts of 


such as are contrite and broken at his word; and if we 
come into church where are men and women who are con- 
trite, or even jhave a little contrition, we come into an 
atmosphere that is divine, we come into the presence of 
God himself. 

We counsel, then, our non-church-going readers to go 
to church: not with laggard and delaying feet, driven by 
_ duty, but with glad expectation that they may meet sacred 
associations of the past and sacred fellowships of the 
present, that they may have developed their own higher 
and better selves, that life, the true life, may be interpreted 
_ to them by the voice of poetry, by the voice of song, and 
by the voice of the preacher; above all, that they may 
meet the God and Father who is the life ofjall that is good 
iin life, the secret and the source of hope and faith and love. 


Not Methods, but Men 


In these days much is said about improved methods in 
education, in philanthropy, and in religious work, and 


greater efficiency and more adequate results are unques-. 


tionably secured by a wiser adaptation of instruments to 
ends. We are in danger of forgetting, however, that meth- 
ods are valuable only so far as they convey personal force. 


No perfection of method will preserve a great business ~ 


when the sagacity and energy which devised the successful 
System cease to operate it. Prosperity was secured in 
such splendid measure because a better system made the 
genius of some man or some group of men more widely 
operative. The success of notable schools is sometimes 
identified with certain methods, but a great school is 
always the creation of a great teacher or of a succession of 


great teachers. In religious work the chief value of method 


and organization is found in the larger accumulation and 
wider distribution of personal power made possible. Be- 
hind every really great achievement will be found, not a 
method, but a man. Organizations effect what individuals 
cannot effect, simply because they combine and direct the 
force of many individuals ; but the real source of power is 
always and everywhere the person; it is through the 
human soul that God reveals himself to the world. Every 
great work is the product of a great soul, and the supreme 
service which a man can render to his fellows is to make 
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his personality strong, rich, and contagious. The great 
preacher whose voice has so recently become silent was 
aman of commanding and inspiring personality. It was 
this personal force rather than eloquence or oratory which 
gave his words such authority. The vitalizing force in 
this world is life, and to have life in full measure is to 
grasp the very crown of living, and to enrich to the utmost 
one’s time and one’s fellows. The real work in any age 
is to produce, not better methods, but better men: men of 
deeper faith, loftier spirit, and more catholic sympathy; 
mea whose simple presence in a community makes right- 
eousness aud immortality more credible. 


Editorial Notes 


Pope Leo XIII. is reported as having said lately: “ Mr. 
Gladstone and I are the oldest men in active public life, but we 
seem to be the ones who have the most new ideas.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great speech of last week and the Pope’s recent activity 
in supporting American Liberal Catholicism certainly go far to 
confirm the remark, whoever made it. 


Every such movement as that to purchase the birthplace of 
Daniel Webster, the Cambridge home of James Russell Lowell, 
and the house in which John G. Whittier was born, ought to 
have most generous support. The places in this country which 
are identified in the public mind with great spiritual, artistic, or 
moral leadership are altogether too few. 


Laws forbidding the sale or use of crinoline have been intro- 
duced into several State Legislatures; probably the movers 
have had a burlesque intention. But in ‘one Southern State a 
perfectly serious effort is reported to pass a law forbidding cir- 
cus companies to picture on their posters feats that they do not 
exhibit. This would be a great blow tothe imaginative element 
in art! 

One of our contributors this week, the wife of the rector of a 
Massachusetts parish, gives a little picture of Phillips Brooks 
which could be drawn only by a mother in a home. This 
picture, and the one presented to readers of The Christian Union 
two weeks ago by a Yale divinity student, together show how 
the most nobly developed character possesses a divine spiritu- 
ality and a joyous humanity. This, we take it, is to be Christ- 
like. 

It is a significant and interesting fact that the great meeting 
in memory of Phillips Brooks, of which we give a brief account 
in another column, owed its origin to the loyalty and the en- 
deavors of a man not belonging to the Episcopal Church, and 
without money, fame, or influence. Mr. Frank Clifford Lyman, 
of Harlem, New York, feeling that love for Dr. Brooks which 
was felt by so many who never personally knew him, visited in 
person a number of leading clergymen, introduced his purpose 
to them, and was the means of summoning to the roomsof The 
Christian Union the gentlemen who constituted the Committee 
of Arrangements under whose direction the meeting was held. 


There is a new literary cult in London, and Omar Khayy4m is 


its prophet, and so far two dinners have been its product. Read- 


ers who are familiar either with Fitzgerald’s remarkable verse or 
McCarty’s more literal prose translation will remember that the 
old Persian poet more than eight hundred years ago invited his — 
friends, when they met together, to commemorate his absence by 
turning down an empty glass. At the last dinner of the cult in 
London this was actually done. All men of poetic taste feel the 
singular charm of Omar Khayy4m. His lucidity and directness 
can hardly fail to benefit his followers, while his agnosticism and 
frequent apostrophe to the wine-cup are not likely further to 
injure a set of gentlemen who have probably already felt both 
influences to the full. 
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The Indian as a Soldier’ 
An Interesting Military Experiment 
By Lieut. Charles D. Rhodes, U.S.A. 


N March, 1891, a general order was issued by the 
Secretary of War authorizing the enlistment of one 
company of Indian soldiers for each of the twenty- 
six regiments of white cavalry and infantry serving 
west of the Mississippi River. 
justifying this experiment was to give employment 
in useful and legitimate channels to a considerable 

number of Indians of the warlike tribes. It was held that 

the Indian, having been deprived by the extinction of 
game of both employment and means of subsistence, was 

- not to be changed all at once from a savage nomad into 

a successful farmer. Incidentally, it was hoped that the 

_ habits of obedience, cleanliness, and punctuality, as well 

as of steady labor in the performance of both military 

and industrial work, inculcated by service in the army, 
would have a good effect on those who might enlist, and 

also furnish an object-lesson of some value and exert a 

healthy influence upon others of their tribes. 

The idea of enlisting Indians in the Government mili- 
tary service was by no means a new one. The United 
States Revised Statutes had authorized the employment 
of Indian scouts in the Territories and Indian country who 
should receive the pay and allowances of cavalry soldiers. 
These scouts had at times performed excellent service, and 
in’ nearly every case had remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment under most trying circumstances. But their status 
was an anomalous one, and they could not in any sense of 
the word be called soldiers. So that the departure of 
enlisting them as regulars was looked upon as an experi- 
ment of more than usual interest. 

Long experience on our frontier had, gloomily enough, 
proven to army officers how formidable a body of irregular 
cavalry the American Indians, fighting in their own fashion, 
might become. The question was whether they would not 
only be intelligent enough, but willing to take up the mili- 
tary habits and drill of regular soldiers without dissatisfac- 
tion, and whether they would be amenable to the restraints 
of military discipline. The profession of arms would seem 
to have been the natural heritage of the Indian from 
father to son; and although not as complicated as the 
white man’s military system, there was among them that 
discipline which exacted implicit obedience from the rank 
and file to the orders of the chiefs and sub-chiefs. And, 
as a civilizing agent, the military profession would seem to 
be the natural medium through which to pave the way to 
the more peaceful pursuits of agriculture and the trades. 
At any rate, the scheme, to its projectors, seemed well worth 
the experiment. 

Enlistments were at once attempted at various points in 
the West, with more or less success. With some tribes the 
movement was such a popular one that many more candi- 
dates presented themselves for enlistment than could be 
accepted ; while with others the enlisting officer totally 
failed to rouse the smallest interest. At other points the 
enlistment progressed slowly but surely, many Indians, 
with characteristic caution, hanging back in order to benefit 
by the experience of their predecessors. And there was 
exhibited, too, a decided preterence for the cavalry service 
—one Indian company of an infantry regiment consisting 
for a long time of a solitary Sioux brave, who had the 
honor of holding every office from first sergeant down. 
An Indian will rarely walk when he can ride. 


Special pains were in all cases taken, by means of coun- 


cils and talks, to come to a thorough knowledge with the 
chiefs and their young men of just what the recruits might 
expect, and what the Government would in turn exact. 
At the Rosebud Agency, S. D., where the first cavalry 
troop of Indians was enlisted, objection was made by the 


1 For other articles in the series on the Indian Question see The Christian 
Union for January 18 and February 21. . 


The primary object 


old men that the exigencies of the service might take their 
young men far away from the tribe; they wished them to- 
always serve on or near the reservation. Asto promise this 
was impossible, the objection was met by counter arguments. 
showing the immense advantages accruing to the Indian 
young men who had -traveled about through the East, 
especially those who had attended the industrial schools. 
at Carlisle and Hampton. Another difficulty encountered 
was the desire of the chiefs to have their own protégés. 
appointed non-commissioned officers immediately, with a. 
view to their becoming commissioned officers later on. 
This promised to become a serious obstacle until the Car- 
lisle graduates present explained how necessary was the 
attainment of a higher education before such a step could 
be taken. The foregoing illustrate some of the difficulties 
with which the enlisting officers had to contend, although 
it would seem that the inducement of. (to the Indian) 
princely income, wholesome food, and comfortable uniform 
would be sufficient to cause most Indians to give up their 
wretched condition of life. 2] 

The Indian troop of cavalry which has been under my 
personal notice for the past year was recruited from 
among what were considered some of the most non-pro- 
gressive camps of the Bru'é Sioux, and hence its progress 
may be considered a fair sample of what may be accom-- 
plished with the Indian asa soldier. Three months before 
enlistment, many of these very Brulés occupied that hos- 
tile camp in the Bad Lands above Pine Ridge which orig- 
inated the winter campaign of 1890-91. And yet their 
amenability to the discipline-at Fort Niobrara, Neb., where 
they were stationed as soldiers, and their quick adapta. 
tion of the white soldiers’ way of living, was remarkable. 
Beginning with the clipping of their long black hair, they 
were transformed as quickly as possible into United States. 
soldiers. Pains were at once taken, by means of books, 
charts, blackboards, and object-lessons, to teach them to 
read, and to know the names of the common objects. 
around them, especially military ones, which, it was found, 
excited their interest to the greatest degree. In three. 
months all could sign their names to the muster-rolls.. 
They were thoroughly drilled, both mounted and dis- 
mounted, the commands being invariably given in English, 
and at present they drill quite as well as would white or- 
ganizations of eqnal length of service, even in the more intri- 
cate movements of the drill regulations. In the troop kitchen 
they were initiated into the mysteries of civilized cooking, and 
habits of cleanliness in the kitchen and dining-room were 
insisted upon. They soon learned to cook quite well, and. 
took the greatest pride in the spotless whiteness of their 
mess-tables and the scrupulous cleanliness of their pots, — 
pans, and other kitchen utensils. An unexpected difficulty 
encountered was in teaching them the proper care of their 
uniform clothing. As with’boys, which many of them were, 
their amount of wear and tear was something tremendous, 
and, to make matters worse, a natural vanity made them. 
desire to wear their blue uniforms and brass buttons on all 
occasions, no matter how rough the duty, especially if their 
blanketed friends or relatives from the Reservation hap- 
pened to be present. These last always called our atten-- 
tion to the fact that the paymaster was about to visit the 
post, by their arrival by every conceivable means of trans-- 
portation, from Indian ponies to white-covered carts drawn 
by sleepy oxen. The relatives of the Indian soldiers gen- 
erally managed to appropriate unto themselves a gener- 
ous share of the Government pay. Hence, for this and for 
other reasons connected with their improvement, it would 
seem better that Indian soldiers should be isolated from. 
the Reservation Indians, were it not for the fact that they 
would almost certainly become homesick and dissatisfied. 

During the past two years the behavior of the members. 
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_of this troop has been excellent. Rarely has punishment - 


been necessary, for breaches of discipline have almost 


always been confined to such trivial and natural offenses 


as absences from duty or want of punctuality. 

Although allowed to go frequently to a neighboring town 
where they have access to intoxicants, there have been 
but few cases of drunkenness, and, so far as known, the 
appetite for liquor was in these cases acquired before en- 
listment. The commanding officer of this Indian troop 
says of it: “‘ Excepting the fact that they do not all under- 
stand and speak English, they are very little different from 
white soldiers. They perform all the duties required 6f 
them, They are easy to control, being submissive and 
respectful, The result so far has undoubtedly been of 
great benefit to the members of the troop, and if the oppor- 
tunity should present itself I feel sure the benefit will be 
reciprocated to the Government, if it has {not already been 
done in their improved condition and/in the manner in 
which they have performed their duties.’ 

The captain of an infantry company composed of Ara- 
pahoes and Shoshones, stationed in Wyoming, says: 
‘‘Their progress during the past year has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. At the date of enlistment 
but few could speak or understand English ; while still 
deficient in speaking the language, they understand all 
orders of command, and can execute with precision and 
promptness all company movements in the drill regula- 
tions, and are proficient in the manual of arms, They are 
orderly and neat in quarters, and in unquestioning obedi- 
ence excel any men I have ever commanded.” 

Of an infantry company of Brulés stationed at Salt Lake 
City it is reported that “ As the result of the teaching, all 
the men of the company sign their names legibly, and 
most of them can read a little. They pay close attention 
to all that is taught them, and in drill (so far as they have 
progressed) show proficiency frequently not excelled by 
white companies.”’ 

Of the Indian troops and companies enlisted in his 
department from among the Sioux, Crows, and Northern 
Cheyennes, General Wesley Merritt says: “‘ These Indian 
organizations have been quite as successful as was expected. 
The Indian takes great pride in the service, and imitates 
the white soldier with marked intelligence. They are well 
drilled and willing in the discharge of their duties, subordi- 
nate, and generally well conducted.” And General O. O. 
Howard thus praises the Indian company of Apaches 
stationed at Mount Vernon, Alabama: “ The Indian com- 
pany has made marked and satisfactory progress, and this 
not only in a military sense, but also in the direction of 
civilization.” 


In the Northwest Indian enlistments have progressed 


slowly, while in California so little success has been met 
with that the enlisting has been considered impracticable. 
In the Southwest the three Indian organizations of 
Navajos and Apaches are reported. by the Acting In- 
spector-General as having made fair progress, but that 


it is not generally believed in New Mexico and Arizona 


that the Indian will make a good and satisfactory soldier. 
Thus it will be seen that, notwithstanding marked suc- 
cess in certain parts of the country, the general enlistment 
of Indians is still a matter of experiment. Naturally, 
much depends upon the intelligence\of the tribe from 


which enlistments are made, and upon the enthusiasm, | 


tact, and patience of the enlisting officer. It has been 
held, with much truth, that it is not the province of the 
army to act as a civilizer of the Indians, except so far as 
to pave the way for the Western march of civilization ; 
and that the detailing of officers on this duty, carrying 
with it as it does many duties not strictly professional, 
cannot but react in impairing the efficiency of the army 
at large. But from a humane standpoint no one can 
deny that in transforming Indians into soldiers we have 
lifted them a great way in the scale of civilization. 
Of this transformation Secretary Proctor has said even 
more: “It is not only an important step towards 
their civilization, self-support, and control, but it is 
the cheapest and best insurance against further Indian 
troubles.” 
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Phillips Brooks in a Home 


By Miriam Storrs Washburn 


One beautiful day last spring, we, as a parish and as a 
household, were expecting the coming of our great Bishop 
—Phillips Brooks. It was a day of sunshine and of happy 
preparations. ‘ Marthas,” and ‘ Marys” too, were busy 
on that day, and even the children wanted to take part. 
At noon, when the last touch had been given to make his 
welcome as welcoming as possible, we heard the rumble of 
his carriage, and knew he was very near. 

It was amusing and delightful to see that great man 
unfold himself out of the carriage, and no one would have 
laughed more heartily about it than he himself. He had 
to bend his head a little at our door, and it was necessary 
for him to do so also as he passed from room to room. 


. The house took on a new significance with his presence in 


it, and, as one after another sought him in the study, we © 
realized that a “ Father in God” was with us. But when 
the doors of the study were rolled back, and he came out 
and chatted with the children, it was more like having 
another child with us. Our eldest little girl had wanted to 
put her dearest doll in his bedroom to greet him ; when he 


heard of this, he tossed his head back for a hearty laugh 


(his glasses falling off, of course !), and said, “ Why didn’t 
you let her do it ?” 

We sat down to dinner with a noble company of friends 

—the donors of our beautiful new church, their honored 
rector, and others. 
_ The corner-stone of the new church was laid in the - 
afternoon. It is well that we who heard the stirring words 
of the Bishop at that time, and who felt the’ power of his 
commanding presence, could not look forward and know 
that he would not live to consecrate the church—our 
hearts would have died within us had we known. 

The service of confirmation was not to be held until even- 
ing, and there came a time, just before supper, when our 
dear guest went up into the nursery fora little play with the 
children. Great was our amazement when we opened the 
nursery door and saw him playing “tea” at the nursery 
table, seated on a small red chair not a foot high! 

In the evening, after the services of the day were over, 
we had this giant playfellow for our own. There was 
some question about fruit, and we remember with delight 
how he followed out into the dining-room to help about 


getting ‘it, and then led the way back to the study, holding 


the fruit-dish with both hands. No wonder that minis- 
ters’ wives in the country exclaimed, “He is so easy to 
entertain !” 

The evening passed only too quickly, with talk gay and 
earnest, and vivid with light and life. Our rectory looks 
out upon meadows and hills, and the morning light upon 
them was charming when we met the Bishop in the study 
again. Somebody said, “This always seems to us like 


‘David’s Psalms—‘ the little hills rejoice on side.’” 


‘“‘ Yes,” said the Bishop in instant response, ‘* Why ‘ of ye 
so, ye high hills’?” and in so saying he struck the keynote 
of buoyancy for that day and for many days. | 

We had but just explained to him that our eldest little 
girl (four years old) always wanted to sit beside the com- 
pany at the table, when she came in and whispered to her 
mother, “ May I sit a-side Zim ?”” He took her hand, and 
they sat on one side of the table together, while the 
baby (two and a half) sat all alone on the other side; we 
apologized for some of the baby’s mishaps (which deco- 
rated her bib rather too freely), but the Bishop took her 
part; with his characteristic laugh, he said, “ You see, it’s 
really very hard, for if she misses the mark [her mouth] 
by a quarter of an inch, she misses it altogether !” 

But engagements for the Bishop were pressing upon 
him, and his valise was at the door. . We said, “ Oh, it 
makes us sad to see that,” and he said, “ But just think of . 
next time—how soon it will be!” 

We never can have a “next time” here, but perhaps in 


one of those mansions beyond there will be a next time, 


when we can see far beyond all mysteries, and can ehjoy 
again the blessing of this great friend. 3 
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How People Live 


IX.—In the Southern Mountains 
By Charles D. Lanier 


We no longer divide our citizens, as did the Greeks, into 
“men of the plains” and “ men of the hills,” but there is 
still a distinctive flavor imparted by his surroundings to 
the life of our mountain-dweller. There is an influence, as 
strong as it is indefinable, exerted by comradeship with 
lofty peaks and great solitudes—the psychological influ- 
ence which Charles Egbert Craddock and others have 
studied with such delightful results—that renders our 
‘‘backwoods ” mountaineer a far different man from the 
thrifty farmer in the valley ten miles hence, whether the 
locality be Vermont or Pennsylvania or Alabama. 

As the forest-covered hills, too, yield themselves up to 
the invading hosts of civilization—railroad men, miners, 


lumbermen—these mountain folk make various compro- 


mises necessitated by the loss of their isolation; or, if 
independence and the old barbaric spirit are too strong 
within them to allow the observance of new-fangled game 
laws or revenue laws, they clash for awhile with the un- 
welcome new order of things and finally “ get into trouble,” 
or move off into some yet untrammeled region. Happily, 
the compromising spirit is the rule: the white-haired old 
mountaineer will sell a piece of his clearing to the ap- 
proaching railroad company for more money than he ever 
saw before, and see his grandchildren go to a school that 
had not been dreamed of in his boyish days. Or he and 
his stalwart sons will reap a rich harvest—for them—from 
the purchases by the invaders of the ‘“‘cord-wood” and 
railroad “ties” cut “up on the hill ;” or wax prosperous 
with the unwonted cash income from employment in the 
jumber companies which may appear in the land. 

Or if it be a summer resort that has sprung up near 
some crystal lake or chalybeate or sulphur spring, the 
native butter and eggs and game lead to gratifying finan- 
cial results, while the shy, ignorant mountain children who 
‘tote’ these products down to the visitors will catch 
glimpses of a new world—/fhe world—and, as succeeding 
seasons make them familiar with it, will likely profit by 
the experience to rise a peg or two in the human scale. 
After the ephemeral flock of summer boarders has flown 
with the yellow leaves, the men “ of the plains ” will, with 
the heavy frosts, come back to shoot turkey and grouse 
and dow...  } 236 

It is not easy to say anything good of the lumber camps 
when one has seen the devastation they have wrought in 
the beautiful mountains ; but from the point of view of the 
natives they are far from being an unmixed evil. It is 
hard work and a hard life in them, and very often the 
“hands” are a lawless, “tough” set. But, on the other 
hand, the writer found in the heart of the Alleghanies 


_ some great lumbering establishments, founded by Pitts- 


burg capitalists, in which the owners had used every effort 
to insure decency and comparative comfort among their 
employees, of whom there were many hundreds. In one 
camp, near the headsprings of the Potomac, a pleasant 
reading-room, much patronized, had been fitted up by the 
employer, who forbade, and, what is more to be wondered 
at, practically excluded, the use of intoxicating liquors in 
the community. In this settlement and several others 
that we visited there were general storehouses in which 
the men could procure their supplies at prices represent- 
ing wholesale cost in Philadelphia plus the cost of trans- 
portation. And in at least one camp of some five hundred 
men Sunday services were regularly held. Many of the 
rough fellows seemed to understand and enjoy the simple 
observances, while the few natives in the wild region 
brought their children. 

‘The well-to-do mountaineer is such a rare bird that he 
quite proves the rule of small resources. His scanty up- 
‘hill and down-dale patches of land, generally stony and 
stumpy in the bargain, allow him to cut but a small figure 
as a farmer. He does not own sufficient cleared land to 
make machine work pay, even if the character of the ground 
permitted the use of reapers and drills. Indeed, one often 
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comes across a precipitous piece of mountain-side with a 
struggling growth of corn that raises problems as to how 
anything short of a rope-ladder could have made its culti- 
vation possible. 

One notable exception I remember well. It was near 
the close of a long day’s tramp over a thinly settled section 
of the Alleghanies that, with twenty or thirty miles behind 
us since morning, we came to the backbone summit of the 
main ridge we were crossing. Just after we commenced 
the descent, our way lay through a very charming little 
plateau, which, to our astonishment, we found cleared, | 
with handsome crops of oats and timothy “standing,” 
while well-conditioned sheep and cattle were nibbling and 
browsing in the pasture-fields. It was so very many miles 
‘“‘from anywhere,” and all other evidences of human pres- 
ence on our journey had been so “ shif’less.’”’ and precarious, 
that we fairly rubbed our eyes to be sure there was no 
mirage nor mistake. _ 

Going up to the old frame house,|we levied a tax of fresh © 
milk on the thrifty German family that had brought this 
little garden spot into such order. These transplanted 
bauers marketed their mutton and beef many miles away, 
sold their butter and eggs and milk at a summer resort 
half a day’s journey across the Blue Ridge, and, so closely 
did they watch ways and means, actually barreled up the 
chestnuts which a magnificent grove afforded, to, send to 
the Northern markets. When we came to a small settle- 
ment several miles further on, we learned from the black- 
smith and oracle of the community that this family dwell- 
ing up among the clouds were the only survivors of a Ger- 
man religious colony that had come to these parts from 
the Fatherland. The native Vulcan explained to wme, 
between attacks of laughter at what evidently appealed to 
him as a most comical thought, that the rest of the Ger- 
mans had been chiefly killed off in the process of clearing 
the land, because they did not know how to get out of the 
way of the trees they cut down. 

Our mountaineer generally lives in a low frame house, 
though it is sometimes of logs plastered between with a 
rough composition. If on the exposed side of the ridge, 
the site must be selected in a spot sheltered from the fierce 
north winds. The family will probably have its horse— 
nearly always a wretched specimen; in some sections, 
especially at the southern end of the Appalachians, it is 
quite de rigueur to use a miserable steer in the offices which 
we have associated with equine assistance. The daughter 
of the house may be seen riding one of these strange steeds 
to a distant mill; she may even be “ straddling ” a sack of 
corn on the back of hernag. The regulation cow and pigs 
and chickens of the more favored agricultural districts are 
apt to be present here, too ; some additional pen will very 
likely contain a young bear, a captive coon, a family of 
possums, all tantalizing the olfactories of various gaunt 
hounds which sniff longingly through the boards. The 
most interesting collection of pets I ever met with was in 
the possession of an old gentleman, the patriarch of a 
household perched high up on the mountains of western 
Maryland. He had hollowed out a reservoir some thirty 
or forty feet square, and half as many deep, near the source 
of a large spring of water just in front of his house. In 
this artificial lake, which was surrounded and partly covered 
by a nice board walk, he had some years before deposited 
a dozen or two trout taken from a stream near by. When 
I visited him the colony had grown to the number of four 
hundred or more, some of them huge fellows of three and 
four pounds. From the board platform the whole pisca- 
torial assemblage could be seen as in an aquarium, except 
when the females “ran up” into the brook to lay their 
eggsin spawning time. When the old man chopped up 
food on the rustic railing, the “four hundred” rushed to 
the surface at the sound they had learned to know, and 
sometinies fairly leaped out of the water in their impatience 
for dinner. 

The mountain housekeeper in the Alleghanies is blessed 
with a magnificent abundance of one article. which we learn 
to value when we lose it—pure, delicious cold water. 
Her “ spring-house,” built about the surface-source of aa 
icy gush of water, quenches the thirst of the summer days, 
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and, in addition, serves as an excellent refrigerator, where 
crocks of milk and pails of butter will keep “good.” 
When the stream has passed out of the spring-house to 
hurry on down the mountain-side, it often fills a third want, 
by acting as the lavatory of the family. If you are led 
- out to perform your ablutions thuswise on a frosty October 
morning, it is safe to say that the operation will be made 
as brief as it is.exhilarating. : 
When you have scrubbed your face and hands into a 
glow, you will repair to the kitchen and sit down with the 
‘patriarch and the young giants who call him father—or 
rather “pap ”—to the breakfast that your hostess has 
cooked. You will pretty surely have fried pork and corn 
bread, comb-honey or home-made preserves and pickles, 
curds and coffee. In many regions the last two will be 
sweetened with maple sugar, of which each family raises 
just sufficient for its own uses, And if you be far enough 
_ North to strike the broad Arcadian zone which has been 
so felicitously termed the “pie belt” of America, there 
will be added to the viands we have described two or 
three selections of pie. In the Pennsylvania mountains I 
enjoyed, during a visit of two weeks or more, three kinds 
of pie each morning, this particular landlady showing a 
curious ingenuity in scheduling her infinite variety of the 
delectable article. I say “ enjoyed” in no loose nor iron- 
ical sense, for with days spent in tramping and climbing 
over those hills in search of the elusive turkey and grouse, 
bottom crusts and such night-fears lose their weight of evil. 


Dinner and supper will not differ essentially from break- - 


fast, except that a vegetable or two, and any fresh meat 
that the woods have afforded, appear at the midday meal. 

If you be not over-wearied with the day’s exertions, the 
boys of the house will invite you, after supper, to a coon 
hunt, which has added delights, among these echoing hills 
and valleys, to one whose ear is attuned to the ring of the 
hound’s voice. And when Pedro and Rover have gone 
far astray on the trail of some marplot fox, your big- 
booted comrades will have tremendous tales to tell of find- 
ing a big wildcat on Jack’s Mountain, looming up through 
the darkness “over yander,” when only a possum was ex- 
_ pected ; of this deep, rocky gorge and cave we are passing 
- now, in whose cool recesses they have found last winter’s 
snow in the middle of summer. 

If one does not sleep well, in spite of a very low roof 
and corn-shuck mattress, after this regimen, there is no hope 
for him, unless it be in repeating the dose. | 

In the sitting-room of the mountain home, which is 
sometimes identical with the kitchen and dining-room, 
there is not much to indicate a long session between sup- 
per and bedtime. If there is a little parlor, a big old 
family Bible is pretty sure to be on the table, and there 
may be a spinning-wheel in the corner. On rainy days 
and about the stove after supper the men sit about smok- 
ing, or making a coonskin cap, or cleaning the muzzle- 
loading rifle, while the women folks busy themselves in 
_ household duties. The ladies of the household are freer 
perhaps than any other class of their sex from the little 
vanities of personal adornment, for the very evident rea- 
son that there is seldom any one to admire them, not to 
speak of the difficulties of shopping when one has to travel 
miles and miles over the rough, sometimes impassable 
mountain roads, and then only have the facilities of the 
village “ general store.” 

In the “moonshining” districts of Tennessee and 
northern Georgia, where the native population may be 
somewhat more dense, the community now and then in- 
dulges in a little dance—to the music of a crazy fiddle 
generally. In West Virginia and Pennsylvania, where 
there is not sufficient local enthusiasm and public spirit to 
get up such events, the annual fair day of the county, 
held under the auspices of the lowland dwellers, brings a 
crowd of mountaineers, male and female, to make their 
small purchases for the year, to have a shy at the inevita- 
ble darky’s face, whose discomfiture is to be rewarded by 
so many Cigars, and to have one glorious, uproarious dance 
among themselves at night, when the more civilized ele- 
ments have departed. These gayeties are, unfortunately, 
often intermixed with rites other than terpsichorean, result- 
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ing in broken heads and the/attention of the village physi- 
cian. 

The lack of means of communication and the scantiness 
of the population make school duties, if any, very light for 
the young mountaineer; nor does his father often see a 
daily paper anywhere near up to date. But the industries 
which are rapidly utilizing the timber and mineral re- 
sources of the great hills bring railroads and better high- 


ways and human companionship that are surely, if slowly, 


remedying this. 


A Woman’s Privilege 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
In Five Parts—III. 


_ However disappointed Dr. Lynah might have been at 
Katharine’s avoidance of any further private conversations 
with him, it was impossible to alter her line of conduct. 
He was the physician in charge, she the nurse—that was 
all. Her patient had soon discovered to whose skillfud 
hands she owed her salvation from threatened danger, and 
her lively gratitude was heightened by the fact that Dr. 
Lynah’s manner with her, half quizzical, but always kindly, 
had wholly won her fancy. She looked forward to his 
visits impatiently in the tedium of sick-room life. As 
she became stronger and needed his services less, she 
demanded more of his time for talks in which Katharine 
would take little or no part, retiring behind the shield of 
professional discipline. This was not always easy, as 
Mrs. Champion, who was chafing under a sense of formal- 
ity which her easy nature could not endure, was striving 
constantly to establish informal relations between her 
nurse and physician. 

At last, to Katharine’s dismay, she took the matter into 
her own hands. | 

One morning, when his professional visit was over, and 
Dr. Lynah had settled himself in his chair for his usual 
chat, waiting for Mrs. Champion to begin, her mischievous 
face peeped out at him from the top of the covers with a 
queer determination. ze 


“Dr. Lynah,” she asked, “I want you to tell me some 


thing. What do you think of women doctors ?” 

Dr. Lynah’s eyes dropped, and the corners of his mouth 
twitched. 

‘‘ Surely you are not bent on invading our ranks ?” he 
said. ‘As you are a married woman, I strongly advise 
your not considering it.” | 

Mr. Champion, who was present, laughed. 

‘‘ Betty consider it! As a married man, Dr, Lynah, 3 
strongly advise your changing the conversation. My wife 
will mount any convenient stump and harangue against 
such innovations.” 

‘‘T must positively forbid that for the present,” said Dr. 
Lynah, laughing and rising to escape. Mrs. Champion 
prevented him, holding out her hands imploringly. 


_ “Don’t go yet. I really want to know what you think.” | 


‘“ How can it matter what he thinks, or what anybody 
thinks?” said Mr. Champion. “Put up your useless 
sword, Betty. You are too late. The professional woman 
has come to stay, and you might as well say that the sun 
shall not shine in the heavens,” 

“The sun has been told to stand still before to-day, 
James.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps, but Joshua did not bequeath the secret to 
posterity. Don’t you lie there fighting the stars in their 
courses, my dear.” 

He glanced kindly at Katharine as he ended, but her 
face was averted. 

“What I want,” cried Mrs. Champion, tragically, “is a 
Joshua for Katharine. Dr. Lynah, do tell her how foolish 
it is. She wants to be a doctor.” 

_ She pointed a dramatic finger at her friend as she spoke. 
Katharine did not move, and when Dr. Lynah replied, it 
was after an embarrassed silence. 

“T exhausted all my stock of arguments on Miss Mayna- 
dier long ago,” he sa rising again. 
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“Long ago!” repeated Mrs. Champion, staring, round- 
eyed, from one to the other. ‘“ Why, Kitty !” 

Katharine turned to her quietly. ‘I knew Dr. Lynah 
when I was at the old hospital. He was practicing in the 
‘same city,” she replied, composedly ; and as she spoke, she 
‘saw, with surprise and a satisfaction which had its grain of 
malice, that Dr. Lynah was incapable of following her lead. 

He stood irresolute, embarrassed, conscious that he had 
only himself to blame, and yet unable to control the dark 
Aush which rose to the roots of his hair. The tables were 
turned for the moment. It was the woman who was cool 
and ready, while the man was hot and helpless. Katha- 
tine would not assist him further. Had she not borne 
‘her humiliation? It was Mrs. Champion who came to 
‘the rescue with some irrelevant question, under cover of 
which Dr. Lynah made his escape from the room; but it 
gxemained an ignominious retreat. 

His patient’s eyes followed him to the door, and filled 
with laughter as they noted that even the back of his neck 
was reddened. Then she turned judicially to Katharine, 
ewho braced herself for an attack which did not come. 

‘ Humph !” was all Mrs, Champion said, as she settled 
ther head among her pillows ; and as she said nothing more, 
EX atharine felt that she was spared much that she dreaded ; 
€or that Betty could suspect any serious complication and 
‘refrain from questioning she did not believe. Had she 
‘heard the conversation which took place between husband 
-and wife in her first absence from the room, she might 
have felt less confidence. | 

“James,” said Mrs. Champion, solemnly, ‘“‘ Katharine’s 
Joshua has come, and how that sly girl has deceived me !” 

“‘ Do you think there is something between Miss Mayna- 
diier and Dr. Lynah ?” asked Mr. Champion, with interest. 

“ Not at all—as yet; but, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
‘there’s a great deal between Dr. Lynah and Miss Mayna- 
-dier, and I see a remarkably good time ahead for me in con- 
-sequence.” 

Mr. Champion laughed, but shook his head at the same 
‘time. | 

“It looked odd,” he said. ‘ But you must be careful, 
dear. We owe too much to Dr. Lynah.” 

“T owe something to Katharine, too,” answered Mrs. 
Champion, implacably. ‘Standing up by my pillow like 
a bedpost, and pretending that it was her nurse’s training 
in the physician’s presence! I believed it, too. That’s 
what I can’t forgive. I won’t spoil sport, James.- You 
need not shake your head at me and look solemn, but I 
-mean to take a hand in the game and have my sport also. 
‘That will be heJping Joshua along. I shall get even with 
‘Katharine in this way better than any other.” 

“ And spoil a professional woman at the same time,” 
daughed Mr. Champion. 

“ Exactly ; you always were such an understanding man, 
-dear. It was my chief reason for marrying you,” answered 
his wife. 

If Katharine took pleasure in expecting Dr. Lynah’s 
_ cliscomfiture to outlast his next visit, she was to be disap- 

sented. His embarrassment on entering might have satis- 
tred her, but it was soon conquered, largely through the 
wily <actics of Mrs, Champion, who referred simply to 
their previous acquaintance, and seemed to imply that 
tt had Seen more professional than anything else. When 
the wisit ended, Katharine felt doubly secure of the safety 
.of fer secret ; yet, insensibly, the ice was broken, and her 
crelations towards Dr. Lynah were altered. She must see 
{him constantly, and, except by giving Betty her reason, 
wich she shrank from doing, she found that she could no 
Conger maintain quite her former reserve. 
-days passed, a new and friendly basis naturally established 
itself. 

The change was so gradual that Katharine was scarcely 
<conscious of it, and recognized no revolution of mind when 
<né morning she found herself being taken over the open 
wards of the hospital by Dr. Lynah. Yet, a short time 
Sefore, this would have seemed to her an impossibility. 

As the sea breezes to an old sailor, so were the wards 
and the busy life there to Katharine. She was back in 


er own world, which she knew and loved with all the © 
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Katharine smiled also as she quietly drew a chair near. 
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strength of her pitying nature. Dr. Lynah’s presence was 
forgotten. Recognizing the fact, he stood aside, watching 
her closely and noting her eager, pertinent questions to 
one nurse and the other. All that she found here was evi- 
dently satisfying to her trained eyes and practical sym- 
pathy. There was no sign of the spirit—alas ! too common 
to a hospital ward—that regards sickness, sorrow, and 
suffering as a matter of course and a part of the day’s 
work, but in its place a pervading and cheerful tenderness 
for the weak, the maimed, and the wayward; for to all of 
these the hospital has her message of healing. 

As they moved from ward to ward Katharine’s heart 
opened more and more. She turned to Dr. Lynah at 
last, her eyes shining. ) 

‘It is just what I always knew your hospital would be,” 
she cried, impulsively. ‘It is all science for humanity, as 
you so often said it should be. I should love to work 
here.” | 

He looked at her, and as he didso Katharine’s eyes sud- 
denly faltered and dropped. This was her first unconscious 
reference to a common past. 

“It does me good to hear you say that,” he replied, 
gently, ‘ but you must not think me discourteous when I 
= I would leave no stone unturned to prevent the possi- 

ility. 

He turned to catch up a tow-headed atom of a boy who 
was hopping swiftly past them on his little crutches. Dr. 
Lynah set the child on a table near them. 

C Show Miss Maynadier what we are doing for you,’’ he 
said. 

The boy stuck out a straight, bandaged leg, and pointed 
to its deformed companion. 

“They is goin’ to fix this un fer me when that un gits 
well,” he said, with the uncanny indifference of the hospi- 
tal child. He listened with gravity, and with no expression 
save content on his small white face, as Dr. Lynah briefly 
outlined the case to Katharine in terms which would have 


been incomprehensible to the laity. The patient leaned 


comfortably against the arm which held him, and rubbed 
his forehead against its rough sleeve, peeping out at Kath- 
arine now and then with inquiring eyes. 

‘“‘ He were took down yestidday,” he volunteered, point- 
ing with his finger at a bed near by. 

“Took down where ?” asked Katharine, smiling. 

“'T” operatin’-room,” explained the sadly knowing baby, 
to whom these issues of life and death were as so many 
Punch and Judy shows for his excitement. 

Dr. Lynah turned also. | 

“He means Johnson, I suppose. His leg was ampu- 
tated yesterday. You must know him, for he is quite a 
character. A frankly unregenerate soul, just a step above 
accepting public charity, and feeling it a little bitter to the 
taste. He needs comforting as no one else here, and will 
have none of it.” | 

A nurse was hovering near with a question on her lips, 
and, Dr. Lynah joining her, Katharine was left alone 
with the old-young man on the table. She opened a con- 
versation with him, from which she was learning that his 
name was George, and that he would like “somefin’ to 
play wif,” when she became conscious of a steady regard 
fastened on her face, and looked up to meet the eyes of 
the man called Johnson. He withdrew his gaze instantly, 
but Katharine, setting the child on the floor and return- 
ing him his crutches, walked over to the bed. : 

“ Dr. Lynah told me that you have had a bad time,” 


she said, kindly. 


Johnson smiled grimly. 
“Some!” he replied, his eyes glued to the further wall. 


his side and seated herself by the bed. . 
“Which pains you the most row?” she asked—“ th 


buried leg, or what they have left you?” 


He glanced at her quickly from under his bent brows. 

‘** How did you know that?” he asked. 

“‘T have been head nurse in a ward like this. Have 
you ever been in hospital before ?” 

“Four times.” 

“ With this leg ?” 
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“The same. ’Twas drink as brought me here,” he 
added, defiantly. 

But, after applying his test, and not receiving the ser- 
mon which his large hospital experience apparently led him 

to expect in each new face, he melted somewhat in man- 
ner, and gave the history of his case briefly. 
“TI broke my leg, and they set it wrong at the first hos- 
pital, broke it again at the second, fooled with it at the 
third, and cut it off at the fourth.” — 
“It would not knit, I suppose,” said Katharine. 
‘That was owin’ to the drinkin’,” he asserted quickly, 
voicing the thought he knew to be in her mind. 
“ Yes,” she answered, quietly, “I imagined so.” 
Johnson laughed. 
‘You do know a thing or two, and you know how not 
to preach, too,” he added, approvingly. ‘Do all buried 
legs call ?” | 
“ All I ever nursed.” 
He looked down at the empty space at his side. 
“I’m most sorry now I was so cross to that pore leg. I 
got mad at it. Dr. Lynah he says, ‘ Johnson, that leg ain’t 
_ ever goin’ to be much use to you. I can splint it up so 
you can get along with a crutch, and it will cost less than 
a cork one.’ ‘Doctor,’ says I, ‘drat the expense. I’m 
that sick o’ seein’ this leg stuck out in front of me, I’d like 
it off.’ ‘ Done,’ says the Doctor ; ‘ cork it is.’ And that’s 
how I come to be lyin’ here and my leg there callin’ and 

callin’ at the stump. I tell you that buried leg is takin’ it 
out on me now.” | ; 

_ Then you mean to wear a cork leg?” said Katharine. 

“ Yes ; I’m rougher and tougher than my folks. They’il 
not give me a penny more to wash down my throat, but I 
know I can get all the cork legs I want out of them. 
What’s up, George?” 


Little George had crept towards him, his eyes big with 


excitement. He balanced himself on one leg, leaning con- 
fidently against Katharine’s knee and talking across her to 
Johnson. 

‘“‘ Mr. Johnson, the orderly he told me he heared you’ 
-leg a-comin’ bump, bump up the hall las’ night, an’ it come 
and stood jes’ here at the foot of the bed; an’ it skeered 
me, it did.” 

* You tell the orderly from me he’s a liar !” said Mr. John- 
son, indignantly, “ skeering children and makin’ their eyes 
pop till you could knock ’em off with a stick! Tell him 
my leg has walked its last, kid. It can’t do nothing but 
call now.” 

“ And he said the Lord took it from you so you couldn’t 
walk so fas’ to the devil.” 

Mr. Johnson glanced humorously at Katharine, who 
laughed her answer, and his wrath evaporated in a chuckle. 

‘‘ He did, did he? Well, he’ll see how fast I can walk 
when I get my cork. baptize it by kicking him. You 
can tell him that, too.” 

‘So Mr. Johnson is your friend, is he?” said Katharine, 
lifting the boy to her knee. 

“Yes,” he nodded. “Ain’t you, Mr. Johnson? My 
bed is next to his’n, and we bof had legs. He ain’ got 
but one now.” 

“ He’s going to buy another,” Katharine ventured. 

“No, he ain’t,” said Mr. Johnson, jovially. ‘ He’s 
goin’ to have it give to him by lovin’ relatives.”’ 

“ITs you coming again soon ?” said little George, nestling 
against Katharine’s strong shoulder. 

“Do you want me ?” 3 
‘*Yes; you said you’d bring me somefin’.”’ 

“‘ That was unvarnished nature,” said Katharine, experi- 
mentally, to Johnson, and she saw with amusement that he 
understood and enjoyed the suggestion. 3 

“* What do you want, George?” 

Buffalers.” 

‘“‘ But suppose I can’t find buffaloes ?” 

“You can if you hunt. Well, just bring me somefin’ ; 
anyfing will do. Is you going to stay when you come 

ain ?’ 

“ No,” she answered, smiling down at him. 

‘When is you comin’?” 

“ Never, I think, George.” 
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“ Then is you ?” 
“ Yes, then she is coming,” laughed Dr. Lynah, who had 
approached unheard. “So you have found a friend, John- 


son ?” 


“ There’s the cheerful visitor and the tract visitor,” said 
Mr. Johnson, from the depth of his experience, ‘“‘ and she’s 
of the first. I’ll be pleased to see you again, ’m.” 

But as Katharine bade him farewell and turned to go, 
he called her back. 

“Could you bring me a book to read?” he said, with 
half-assumed gruffness. 
“What would you like?” asked Katharine, pleasantly. 

Jobnson raised his finger. ‘ Don’t you bring me nothin’ 
pious,” he said, warningly ; and, to Dr. Lynah’s amusement, 
Katharine turned on him instantly. 

‘*‘ Have you found me pious?’ she demanded. 

‘No, I have not,” Mr. Johnson admitted; ‘“ but I sorter 
suspicion you;” and she accepted as reparation the fact 
that he accompanied the words with an apologetic wave of 


his hand. 
My Study Fire 
The Finalities of Expression 


Socrates seems to most of us an eminently wholesome 
character, incapable of corrupting the youth, although ad- 
judged guilty of that grave offense, and altogether a man to 
be trusted and honored. And the tradition of Xantippe adds 
our sympathy to our faith. But Carlyle evidently dis- 
trusted Socrates, for he says of him, reproachfully, that he 
was ‘‘terribly at ease in Zion.” It is quite certain that 
neither within Zion nor outside its walls was Carlyle at 
ease. No sweating smith ever groaned more at his task than 
did this greatest of modern English literary artists. He fairly 
groveled in toil, bemoaning himself and smiting his fellow- 
man in sheer anguish of spirit; producing his masterpieces 
to an accompaniment of passionate but unprofane curses 


_on the conditions under which, and the task upon which, 


he worked. This, however, was the artisan, not the artist, 
side of the great writer; it was the toil-worn, unrelenting 
Scotch conscience astride his art and riding it at times as 
Tam o’ Shanter spurred his gray mare, Meg, on the ride to 
Kirk Alloway. Socrates, on the other hand, is always at 
ease and in repose. His touch on the highest themes is 
strong and sure, but light almost as air. There seem to 
be no effort about his morality, no self-consciousness in his 
piety, no strain in his philosophy. The man and his words 
are in perfect harmony, and both seem to be a natural 
flowering and fulfillment of the higher possibilities of life. 
Uncouth as he was in person, there was a strange and com- 
pelling beauty in this unconventional teacher, for the ex- 
pression both of his character and of his thought was wholly 
in the field of art. He was an artist just as truly as Phid- 
ias or Pericles or Plato; one, that is, who gave the world 
not the processes but the results of labor; for grace, as 
George Macdonald somewhere says, is the result of forgot- 
ten toil. Socrates had his struggles, but what the world 
saw and heard was the final and harmonious achievement ; 
it heard the finished speech, not the orator declaiming on 


the beach with pebbles in his mouth; it saw the completed 


picture, not the artist struggling with those obdurate 
patches of color about which Hamerton tells us. When 
the supreme moment and experience came, Socrates was 
calm amid his weeping friends, and died with the quiet 


assurance of one to whom death was so entirely incidental 


that any special agitation would seem to exaggerate its im- 
portance ; and exaggeration is intolerable in art. 
This bit of vital illustration may suggest a deeper view 


_ of art than that which we habitually take, and a view which 


may make us for a moment conscious of the loss which 
modern life sustains in having lost so largely the art spirit. 
Men degenerate without a strong grasp on morality, but 
they grow deformed and unhappy without art. For art is 
as truly the final expression of perfect character as of per- 
fect thought, and beauty is as much a quality of divinity as 
righteousness. When goodness gets beyond self-conscious- 
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ness, when the love of man for God becomes as genuine 
and simple-and instinctive as the love of a child for its 
father, both goodness and love become beautiful. Beauty 
is the final form of all pure activities, and truth and right- 
eousness do not reach their perfect stage until they take on 
beauty. Struggle is heroic, and our imaginations are 
deeply moved byit, but struggle is only a means to an end, 
and to rest in it and glorify it is to exalt the process above 
the consummation. We need beauty just as truly as we 
need truth, for it is as much a part of our lives. A beau- 
tiful character, like a beautiful poem or statue, becomes a 
type or standard ; it brings the ideal within our vision, and, 
while it fills us with a divine discontent, satisfies and con- 
soles us. The finalities of character and of art\restore 
our vision of the ends of life, and, by disclosing the sur- 
passing and thrilling beauty of the final achievement, rec- 
oncile us to the toil and anguish which go before it. The 
men and women are few who would not gladly die if they 
might do one worthy thing perfectly. _ 

The conscience of most English-speaking people has 
been trained in the direction of morality, but not in the 
direction of beauty. We hold ourselves with painful solic- 

itude from all contact with that which corrupts or defiles, 
but we are absolutely unscrupulous when it comes to color 
and form and proportion. We are studious not to offend the 
moral sense, but we do not hesitate to abuse the esthetic 
sense. We fret at political corruption, and at long intervals 
we give ourselves the trouble of getting rid of it; but we 
put up public buildings which may well make higher intel- 
ligences than ours shudder at such an uncovering of our 
deformity. We insist on decent compliance with the law, 
but we ruthlessly despoil a beautiful landscape and stain 
a fair sky, as if these acts were not flagrant violations of 
the order of the universe. The truth is, our consciences 
are like our tastes; they are only half trained. They 
operate directly and powerfully on one side of our lives, 
and on the other they are dumb and inactive. 

An intelligent conscience insists on a whole life no less 
than on a clean one; it exacts obedience, not to one set of 
laws, but to law; it makes us as uncomfortable in the 
presence of a neglected opportunity as in the presence of 
a misused one. It is not surprising that men are restless 
under present conditions ; there is a squalor in many manu- 
facturing and mining countries which eats into the soul ; 
an ugliness that hurts the eye and makes the heart ache. 
Blue sky and green grass cry out at such profanation, and 
it is not strange that the soul of the man who daily faces 
that hideous deformity of God’s fair world grows savage 
and makes him a lawbreaker like his employer. For law- 
breaking is contagious, and he who violates the wholesome 
beauty of the world lets loose a spirit which will not dis- 
criminate between general and particular property, between 
the landscape and the private estates which compose it. 
The culprit who defaces a picture in a public gallery meets 
with condign punishment, but the man who defaces a 
lovely bit of nature, a living picture set in the frame of a 
_ golden day, goes unwhipped of justice ; for we are as yet 
only partly educated, and civilization ends abruptly in 
more than one direction. : 

The absence of the corrective spirit of art is seen in the 
obtrusiveness of much of our morality and religion; we 
formulate and methodize so much that ought to be spon- 
taneous and free. The natural key is never out of har- 
mony with the purest strains of which the soul is capable, 
but we distrust it to such an extent that much of the ex- 
pression of religious life is in an unnatural key. We are 
afraid of simple goodness, and are never satisfied until we 
have cramped it iato some conventional form and substi- 
tuted for the pure inspiration a well-contrived system of 
mechanism ; for the Psalms we are always substituting the 
Catechism, and in.all possible ways translating the deep 
and beautiful poetry of the spiritual life into the hard 
prose of ecclesiasticism and dogmatism. The perfect har- 
mony of the life and truth of the divinest character known 
to men teaches a lesson which we have yet to learn. If 
the words of Christ and those of any catechism are set in 
contrast, the difference between the crudity of provisional 
statements and the divine perfection of the finalities of 
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truth and life is at once apparent. We have learned in 
part the lesson of morality, but we have yet to learn the 
lesson of beauty. We have not learned it because in our 
moral education we have stopped short of perfection ; for 
the purest and highest morality becomes a noble form of art. 


A Quest for Ice 
By Isabel C. Barrows | 


IE Germany is devoted to skating. The long, cold win- 


ters, with very little snow, give a fine opportunity for the 
formation of excellent ice-fields where this best of winter 
sports may be enjoyed for weeks at atime. All the larger 
cities have well-arranged skating clubs, where those who 


can afford it enjoy the advantages offered. There are 


also parks where for a small admission fee one may have 
an afternoon’s sport to good music. Then there are 
rivers or ponds or artificially flooded spots where those 
who have no money to pay for the extras may have their 
more modest fun. Dresden, for instance, has many places 
where, mornings, afternoons, and evenings, excellent bands 
play, no matter how cold, and to their cheerful notes the 
skaters in crowds keep time. Perhaps no city, for its pop- 


ulation, has better advantages for skating than Leipzig. 


The three small rivers that run in and out and around the 


town afford much space, and then there are ponds innu- 


merable, kept clean from snow, where, for ten cents, you 
can have a warm room in which to put on the skates—or 
a man will do it for you for two cents more—a clean-swept 
icy surface, and a band to keep you up to time. Men and 
women, boys and girls, meet here on a level, and it is the 
exception to meet a person anywhere in the neighborhood 
of these ponds who is not carrying a pair of skates slung 
over the arm, always without the formality of a bag. Many 
an American here skates for the first time, learning the 
sport as recreation from the hard work of the University or 
the Conservatory.’ Others revive their acquaintance with 
the art, and, to the certain knowledge of the writer, one 
American renewed her youth this winter, and after a lapse 
of thirty years found herself skimming along with the rest 
to the music of the popular airs discoursed by the band. __ 
_ But why be content with seeing German skating when 
Holland lay so near? Had we not for years longed to see 
this semi-aquatic people gliding over their frozen water- 
ways? An excuse for escorting a friend to a Rotterdam 
steamer gave the golden opportunity we longed for to both 
see and try the ice of Holland. We were not slow to 
embrace it, though the quiet, stay-at-home Germans thought 
it a wild thing for two ladies to undertake in the heart of 
winter. 

_ Anight in picturesque and interesting Osnabriick, in the 
family of a liberal German pastor, broke the journey 
The astonishment of the good clergyman at 
having his guests decline tea, coffee, beer, and wine, and 
ask for cold water to drink, with the mercury down near 
zero, was even greater than at finding they were going some 
hundreds of miles in search of the best ice. He rather 
insisted on the virtues of red wine, when one of the ladies 


playfully suggested that we were admonished not to look 


upon the wine when it was red. 
_ “Where do you find that?” he asked, as he sipped the 
ruby liquid. 

“In the Bible; I think in Proverbs,” was the reply. 
“Es steht nicht da,” was the rather brusque retort. 
_ A Bible was called for to substantiate the claim, and it 
was produced along with a wonderful old concordance, 
larger and heavier than three unabridged dictionaries, and 
beautifully printed, some centuries old. Of course it was 
easy to convince the old man that his memory had failed 
him for once, but the triumph for temperance principles — 
was forgotten in the examination of other antique books. 
which were produced, notably a marvelous copy of a trans- 
lation of the Bible into Plattdeutsch, an edition known as 
‘‘The Hen before the Egg.” It was translated from the 
manuscript of Luther’s translation of the Bible into Ger- 
man, but as he was slow about getting his into print, this. 
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appeared ten years before the Luther Bible. The initial 
letters were really works of art. 


Osnabriick, like every town and village that we passed, 


had its skaters at every corner, but there was a moisture 
in the air that boded ill. 

Rotterdam was mourning over a rain, close followed by 
snow and frost that had roughened the ice, and we were 
advised to try the suburbs. Not many suburban towns 
are more attractive than Dordrecht, with its beautiful 
river Maas, its winding canals and Venice-like houses, 
shady streets, fine old cathedral, and good picture gallery. 
So thither we bent our steps. Our skates, carried openly 
- after the fashion of the country, were our best interpreters, 
and in five minutes we were following a long-legged boy, 
who wound about the highways and byways till we came 
to a large overflowed meadow, where it was evident ¢he 
people took their pleasure. There were no bands of music, 
no finely dressed men and women, but just the every-day 
folk that one likes to see. But, oh, how they could skate! 
What need of a band when there was rhythm in every 
motion? It was music in itself. Here a pretty girl went 
by, clasping close under the right arm one end of a firm 
rod, the other end of which was held fast under the arm 
of her cavalier directly in front; there a middle-aged wo- 
man, who evidently had kept up her skating the past 
thirty years, next an officer with his sword tossed over his 
shoulder and his arms carelessly crossed over it; boys 
and girls, men and maidens, a merry procession, whirling 
past with the ease and grace of winged creatures, Of 
course we fell into line and went round and round the 
glassy circle till we were glad to rest under the open 
booth and drink a cup of hot chocolate. Then an iceboat 
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attracted our attention—a real boat on runners, manned | 
one-o’clock dinner slips on her skates and slides down the 


by two strong Dutchmen who wore mittens with two 


thumbs each—articles as ugly as they are economical 
and convenient. Running behind the boat, they pushed 
it far out over the meadows till the white sails caught the 
breeze from beyond the dikes, when they jumped aboard 
and we flew with swift, gentle motion over the glassy 
surface till we could see water ahead. Then by a skillful 
motion the boat was swung round and we were on the 
return voyage. It was a pretty sight—the snow-clad 
fields ; the nodding rushes, brown and sere, rustling in the 
fresh breeze; the flock of wild geese overhead ; the long- 
armed windmills in every direction, some at rest, some 
slowly turning in tune with the wind; and, as we neared 
the circle, the merry skaters, in various-colored dresses, 
enlivening the picture with warmth and motion. 

We were moved to see what Amsterdam could offer 
better; and as Holland is such a tiny country, the same 
evening we might have been seen skating on one of the 
canals of that beautiful city, not far from the noble picture 
gallery. Here an unexpected snowfall was covering the ice 
to some extent, but in spite of it hundreds were out. To 
the snow and sleet they paid no heed. Sometimes a dozen 
people would go by in one string, each taking hold of the 
jacket of the one in front of him or her, flying with perfect 
step, as though the four-and-twenty legs belonged to one 
mechanism. The curious thing was that nowhere in 
Holland did any one seem to be /earning to skate. Some 
one suggested that they looked as though they had been 
born with silver skates on their feet instead of silver spoons 
in their mouths, On inquiry we found that both boys and 
girls learn when they are about five years old, and after 
the mature age of seven are quite at home on the ice. 

Away to the north they told us we should see the best 
ice and the practical application of skating to the daily 
business of life, so off to Leeuwarden we hied. At every 
railway station we saw people with skates, all of the 
same kind—long, slender bits of wood, very light, with a 
thin bit of steel for a runner, the steel measuring from 
fourteen to twenty-four inches in length for adults. They 
were fastened on with straps or tapes or strings, just as it 
happened. There were no pins or points or clamps. 


the feet they raise the person only about an inch, so that 

there is'a sense of nearness to mother earth that is very 

reassuring to those who essay them for the first time. 
Here and there as we passed villages we would see a - 
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well-swept pond on which all the peasants were spending 
their afternoon, the men in jerkin and trousers, the women 
in short petticoats, jackets, and the pretty muslin or lace 
caps of the country, which half conceal the close-fitting 
gold or silver helmets with which they adorn their heads. 
The gold and silver spirals and other ornaments which 
cling to the temples would gleam as they flew by, and the 
whole village seemed to be in a wild carnival. Brooms 
were in constant use, and in one place a baby girl of five 
or six was sweeping a tiny path on a little canal for her — 
own wee feet, her skates lying by ready to be used when 

the ice was clear. | 

Leeuwarden enjoys the distinction of being the best-con- 
nected place in Holland, not in a genealogical but a geo- 
graphical sense. The previous week three Englishmen 
had started from that city at five in the morning, and when 
they returned in the evening they had visited eleven towns 
and villages, a circuit of about one hundred and twenty 
miles of continuous ice. ‘ That,” said mine host of the 
‘‘ Doelen,” with pardonable pride, “ could have been done 
from no other town in Holland.” 

We saw but one horse in Leeuwarden, saving the one 
attached to the omnibus. Skates on well-trained feet are 
the active servitors for that part of the country. It was 
market-day, and from every outlying village the farmers 
and their wives came skating in to town, pushing before 
them sleds laden with eggs, fowls, potatoes, pelts, slaugh- 
tered animals, and in one case the whole trunk of a tree to 
cut up into firewood. We actually saw no one in the 
country astir on anything but skates. In the city it was. 
almost the same. Children going to school with their 
book-knapsacks on their shoulders found the readiest way 
was to skim over the ice. The cook going out for the 


canal to the nearest butcher’s shop. The day-laborer sets 
out for his work with the earliest streak of light, and if he 
skates to it it is because it is the natural way, not because 
he is trying to combine labor and pleasure. On Sunday 
the streets are deserted and the canals are black with 
people. None are too old, and none but the babies are too 
oung. 
: We were so sure that the skate itself played an important 


_part in the grace and speed of Dutch skating that at dusk 


we sallied out and bought two pairs, well fitted to our feet, 
thinking we would find some quiet canal and try our skill 
by starlight. Alas! we were told that though in any other 
part of Holland a lady might skate in the evening, in 
Friesland she must be within doors after nightfall. When. 
with the Romans we must follow Romans’ customs, so we 
reluctantly made up our minds to try it early in the morn- 
ing, before the world should be astir. 

Morning came, but before it reached us an unwelcome 
guest appeared—a cloud of rain, and a half-inch of water 
lay over the glassy canals, There was no longer skating 
in Leeuwarden. 
' “Go to Groningen,” they said. ‘“ You will find ice 
there, and to-morrow there is to be a great skating race.” 
Obedient to every wise suggestion, we were soon under 
way for the quiet and beautiful university town, where a 
warm welcome from friends and a delightful Dutch tea at 
their fireside made the journey well worth the trouble. 
But mild weather travels faster than express trains—espe- 
cially than European so-called fast trains. A breath from 
the south preceded us, and it was thawing. The canals 
were still alive with skaters, but the more knowing said 
it was dangerous, that the water was deep, and at any 
moment the ice might yawn and swallow up the fleetest of 
them all, ‘Wait till to-morrow; it is sure to ze.” 
We were willing to wait, for the slender shining blades 
tied up with our umbrellas were most enticing. 

We waited another day. It dawned with the peculiar 
gray light of these northern latitudes. It had not frozen 
over night, as was promised. A coating of water lay over 
all the ice, and above that, softer than ermine and whiter 
than wool, lay an inch of snow. Our limit of time was 
reached, Our ice quest was over. 
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‘The Home 


The Center of Public Opinion 


In these days, when flats or apartment-houses have 
made their appearance even in country towns, it is the part 
of wisdom for those who occupy them to investigate their 
condition, not only from the sanitary standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of safety in case of fire. Within a week 
the lives of nearly two hundred families living in the better 
class of tenements in New York City have been endan- 
gered by fire. In one case the elevator-shaft and the 
scuttle to the roof were side by side, so that the families 
living in the upper part of the house were entirely cut off 
from escape by the roof, as the shaft was a roaring chim- 
ney full of flames and smoke. The fire-escapes were at 
the back, and the fire was confined to the back of the 
house, but the front offered no escape; the stairs and the 
elevator-shaft from ground floor to roof were side by side. 

The criminality of builders who ignore health and 
safety in constructing houses in which families are to be 
sheltered is recognized by law, which inflicts severe penal- 
ties. Under a healthy, intelligent public sentiment such 
buildings would never be built, for they would find no ten- 
ants; but the criminal carelessness of the renter who 
ignores both health and safety in renting a home for his 
family is beyond the pale of the law and of reason. 

The law governing and enforced by the authorities rep- 
resents the intelligent public sentiment of the community 
governed. Laxity in the laws or in their enforcement 
shows a low moral tone in the community. A statesman 
of Greece ages ago declared that the intelligence of a com- 
munity was evinced in the character of the men whom it 
elected. Recently, in a public address, a student of the 
politics of to-day said that our elected lawmakers repre- 
sent the active goodness or morality of the community. 
The passive goodness, that did not concern itself with pub- 
lic affairs, could not be counted ; only that goodness could 
be counted that expressed itself in activity in public 
affairs. Not all officers who serve the community are 
elected, but the others represent the standards of ability 
and integrity of the men who appoint them, who in their 
turn represent the standards of those who elected them. 

Men are the voters, but mothers train the sons, and 
back to the homes must we look for the public sentiment 
that demands the enforcement of rational laws to protect 
life, health, and morals. 


The Presence 
By Jones Very 


I sit within my room, and joy to find 
That Thou who always lovest art with me here ; 
That I am never left by thee behind, 
But by thyself thou keep’st me ever near. 
The fire burns brighter when on thee I look, 
And seems a kinder servant sent to me; 
With gladder heart I read thy holy book, 
Because thou art the eyes by which I see; 
This aged chair, that table, watch, and door, 

’ Around in ready service ever wait ; 
Nor can I ask of thee a menial more 
To fill the measure of my large estate, 
For thou thyself, with all a father’s care, 
Where’er I turn, art ever with me there. 
— Selected. 


necessary to bring out 


‘sign may be dispensed 
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The Evening Lamp ~ 
By Mrs. M. C. Hungerford 


Even a lamp that has nothing artistic to recommend it 
becomes a thing of beauty when crowned by a pretty 
shade. The very important part played by the latter is so 
fully recognized by housekeepers that it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to see from four to six lamps in a well-furnished 
room. Some of them are so heavily shaded as to make, 
as some one has cynically 
said, a gloom which feebly 
counterfeits light ; but in the 
variety which is every fur- 
nisher’s aim there are sure 
to be some shades diapha- 
nous enough for utility. In 
the view of a large drawing- 
room of a royal palace, 
which was reproduced in an 
English magazine from an actual photograph, nine lamps 
can be counted, which shows that the pretty fashion is as 
popular over the sea as it is here. 

There is, of course, a generic similarity about all shades, 
as the frames upon which they are mounted are much alike. 
The difference exists principally in the arrangement of the 
material with which the wire skeleton is covered. One of 
the most beautiful and expensive shades, unless it can be 
achieved by home talent, is made of ordinary India or 
surah silk, with a deep fall of white lace, with the figures 
painted and then delicately outlined with gilt. One of the 
kind, where the figures were painted by an artist of repu- 
tation, with as careful attention to tinting and shading as 
if the work were done upon canvas, was sold, it is said, to 
one of the English royalties at a charity bazar for one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, 

A very easy way of decorating lace, both for covering 
and frilling the shade, 3 
is to select the bowknot 
pattern and paint the 
bows with a single color. 
The shading which is 
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the detail in a floral de- 


with in imitating the | 
ribbon. When the net is stretched plainly over silk, the 
bows may be silvered or gilt with good effect. 

The most dressy shades—if the word is not misapplied— 


are flat rather than of the pagoda shape. The latter, | 


throwing the light downward as it does, is to be recom- 
mended for a reading or piano lamp. Frames for flat 
shades are very small, but after covering they seem large 
enough, India silk, silk mull, or chiffon is gathered on 
the upper part with a collar and edge ruche of the same, 
as the illustration shows. The fall is made of a fringe of 
ribbon, with each strand finished by a gilt ball and sup- 


ported by a gathered ruffle of the silk. 


A most artistic shade that was made last summer for a 


prettily furnished camp in the Adirondacks, although 
_daintily rustic in its air, would be charming in a town 
house. The frame was large, and the material of its cov- 


ering yellow cheese-cloth, which, when gathered, was very 
crape-like. Over the wide 
ruffle of cheese-cloth, which - 

4 fell from the edge, small 

ie AN brown cones were tied 


thickly with butterfly bows. 


of yellow baby- ribbon. 
ruffle, and a bunch of much 


larger cones, tied in with 

a bow of wider yellow 

ribbon, made a decoration for one side in the way that 
artificial flowers are sometimes grouped upon shades. 

Some of the new frames have a double arrangement of 

ribs, the upper section—a sort of Mansard roof it might 
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be called—being covered with the gathered material, while 
the lower part, which comes much below, has the silk 


stretched over it like an umbrella covering. The original 


fu 
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shape of the wire frame is quite lost sight of in the two 
lace, which 
make it very 
handsome. 
Pay It is seldom 
lace can be 
substituted 
trimming 
shades, but undoubtedly with one of the Mauresque lamps, 
oughly appropriate material would be yellow silk with 
flounces of yellow lace. 
fully gathered white net may have gold netting laid over 
it and finished with a fall of gold lace at least four inches 
a frill of lace or silk. 
Another amateur effort that shows originality is a shade 


| frills of wide 

| 
: that black 
for white in 
with iron trellis over a yellow bowl or vase, the only thor- 
Where variety is craved, a shade simply covered with 
broad, which should be put on transparently and not over 
made to be supported by a bell-shaped porcelain one. ° It 


is made of the flat jingle-shells, or “ shillings,” as children 


call them, which are so tender that they can be pierced 
with a darning needle. 
A needle is threaded | 
with silk or linen, 
and, using a piece of 
linen bobbin as the 
beginning, widening 
rows of loops, made 
by stringing gold 
beads on the thread, 
are made, the center 
of each loop being 
one of the jingle-shells. 
After the circle has widened enough to cover the porcelain, 
‘a valance or fall can be made by stringing larger gold 
beads in a fringe, with shells occurring at regular intervals 
in each strand. 

A lamp-shade which must have cost some labor is made 
of white Guipure lace, with a deep fringe of old-rose silk 
tied into the lower edge, and enough treble crochet done 
on the upper edge, with yellow silk, to furnish the required 
depth to cover the large globe of a reading-lamp. 

One of the five-sided frames for tall standing lamps can 
be made very flowerlike by covering it with lavender gauze, 
or even cheese-cloth, and then edging it with five success- 
ive rows of frayed-out ruching shaded down from pansy- 

purple to the faintest violet. 

& é An edge of white lace may fall 

below, with over it an occa- 

= sional end of violet ribbon 

==, coming from beneath the ruch- 

— ing and falling to the edge of 

weit the lace. Around the tall stand- 

ing frill at the top of the lamp 

should be tied a band and 
bow of deeper violet ribbon. 

For a library, or any other 

. apartment less stately than the 
drawing-room, pretty shades can be made by arranging 
dried and pressed ferns, ivy leaves, and very slender creep- 
ers between two thicknesses of oiled paper, which can be 
bought all ready for use. 

The French crimped paper, which is said to be fireproof, 
makes lovely shades. Several tones of the same color can 
be used together, the lightest being shortest, the next a 
little longer, and so on; with the edges pinked and the 
graduated shades all showing, the effect is very pleasing. 

Paper flowers, which are now very perfect, can be 
mounted on shades of gathered net, which they entirely 
obscure, and if such flowers as roses, violets, or chrysanthe- 

mums are chosen, the result will be charming. The foun- 


A Family Paper 


she had been the mother of five children. 


dation of net should match the flowers in color, and a frill 
of lace on the edge should lie over a pinked ruffle of glacé 
silk of the same color. 

The material called silkaline, which can be found unfig- 
ured at counters where draperies are sold, will make pretty 


shades for ordinary use, and when trimmed with lace and 


ribbon they rival those of handsomer material. Very fine 
tarlatan is also used either by itself or over silk of the 
same color. Pale shades of changeable glacé silks are 
sometimes made into shades for tall standard lamps, but 
the fabric is too thick to be useful for lamps which are 
nearer the level of the eyes. 

An inexpensive and pretty transparent shade is made of 
bolting-cloth with violets painted upon it. The edge has 
a gathered flounce with the same decoration painted on 
above three rows of the narrowest ribbon, of a color to 
match the flowers. 


The Effects 
By Mary Willis 


_ It was recently stated in one of our daily papers, in a 
column of paragraphs devoted to women and home interests, 
that the following statement was made in the writer’s hear- 
ing by a mother of children : 


If I had my children to bring up over again, I would give up- 
everything and devote myself to each till he was five years old.. 
What I did was to employ nurses—what a travesty of the ten- 
derly significant word !—from infancy to about that time, when F 


looked after them myself. One of my children—he is a married 


man now—cherishes still a most unreasonable fear of the dark,,. 
even of passing an open door of an unlighted apartment, 
because, forsooth, years ago, in his babyhood, a nurse urged him: 
to sleep lest a wolf should come out of the dark and get him. 
A second son will carry to his grave a nervous dread of laugh- 
ing, born of a practice by another nurse of showing her large 
white glittering teeth in a mirthless grin when, as an infant, he 
fretted. I caught her at it one day and instantly sent her away, 
but the mischief was done, and I have been helpless to combat 
it. And my nurses were no worse than my neighbors’. A | 
child’s caretaker should be a child-lover, and who loves a child 
like his mother? I long to say to every young mother I know, 
“‘ Stay with your babies if you possibly can until they are big 
enough to know what is going on about them; let maids wait — 
upon and assist you in supplying their needs, but let no nurse (?) 

have a chance to do them ignorant and life-lasting harm.” : 


There is no doubt that much of the nervousness from 
which men and women suffer can be traced to the brutal 
and inhuman treatment of ignorant or malicious nursery- 
maids. The writer well remembers, when a very small 
child, having as a nurse a woman of over fifty years of 
age, who had been hired to take charge of the child, who 
was without a mother, during the forced absence of the 
father for a. period of three months. The chief recom 
mendation which the woman had was the fact that 
The child 
left to her care was abnormally sensitive and nervous. 
As far as food and bathing were concerned, the woman 
showed rare skill and knowledge, and to this day the way 
in which she gave a bath has been one of the delightful 
remembrances of that three months. Among the many 
faults of her small charge, the woman found the one that 
gave her the most trouble was insomnia. The little gir} 
had never been separated from her father, who, being per- 
fectly familiar with this phase of her physical defects, had 
perhaps pampered it. The nurse had no such notion ; 
her theory was that children of that age should go to bed 
at seven o’clock, and she could not understand why a child 
who was sent to bed should not go to sleep. The little 
girl made thousands of excuses to call the nurse back into 
the dark room to plead for light, which had been one of the 
many indulgences granted her by her father. The nurse 
was inexorable about the light, and rebelled against having 
her conversation interrupted, so she adopted the device of 
frightening the child into quiet. She told her one night, 
when she put her to bed, that if she called out loud that 
night a spook would come, who would grab her away and 
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she would never see her father again. The little girl did 
not believe it, and when the gas was turned out and the 
door shut, she wanted a drink, as usual. She hesitated a 
few minutes, and then decided to call. She called half a 
dozen times, and there was no response. She then sat up 
in bed and called with all her might, being afraid to get 
out in the dark on the floor. The door into the next room, 
which was occupied by the nurse, slowly opened, and there 
appeared in the half-light—for the gas had been partially 
turned down in the back room—a most awful figure, entirely 
in white, who, in a deep, muffled undertone, called out, 
“Thou hast disobeyed, and thou shalt suffer!” A shriek- 
ing, terrified, almost paralyzed child struggled down to the 
foot of that bed, and that she preserved her reason is to 
this day a source of surprise to her when she remembers 
her fright. Of course she was ill the next day, the nurse’s 


only comment when she came to give her her bath in the 


morning being, “ Well, if you will be naughty you must 
expect to suffer; that is what always happens.” 

The next night terror of the awful experience came upon 
her again, and she refused to go to bed. She was left 
sitting in the middle of the floor in a wrapper, for to have 
her catch cold would only increase the nurse’s responsibil- 
ity. The light was turned out again and the door was 
shut ; presently it opened, and again the awful apparition 
showed itself, the question being varied by, “ Wilt thou 
obey?” with a great, pointed, towering head bending 
slowly toward the child, saying, “If thou wilt obey, do 
this.” The child did not speak, and her silence frightened 
the nurse. The door closed, and the little girl was found 
unconscious on the floor. After that she went to bed per- 
fectly dumb, and, no matter what she suffered, never asked 
for aid or assistance or raised her voice; and doubtless 
the nurse congratulated herself on her wisdom in her 
method of discipline. But she never knew that the result 
of those frights would go down to her grave with that 
child. Although a woman, and not timid by nature, it is 
impossible for her to go to bed in a room with the gas 
unlighted and any nervous exhaustion brings to the foot 
of the bed that awful apparition of her almost baby days, 
which bends as though to swoop down and carry her off. 


The return of her father brought out the story, and he | 


forced the nurse to confess and show to the child how this 
awful figure was made. The woman was talland slender ; 
she put a sheet over her head and then raised her hands 
as high as possible above her head, with her fingers closed 
together. The bending motion was produced by letting 
the arms fall slowly forward. But all this was useless ; 


while the child, even as a child, perfectly understood that 


it was the nurse who made that awful figure, darkness 

always brings it back with greater or less distinctness, 

— to the strength or weakness of her physical con- 
ition, 


Would not investigation as to the subjects of conversa- 


tion between a nurse and child—the stories told, the 
whole relation between the child and nurse—often dis- 
cover the cause of ill health to be the result of nervous- 
ness arising from the nurse’s treatment of the child? 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

In a recent issue of The Christian Union reference was made 
to the kindergarten which is to be conducted in the Illinois 
Building during the Columbian Exposition, in a spirit which 
seems out of harmony with the principles of “fair play.” Kin- 
dergartens are no new feature in the great expositions. One 
‘was conducted at the Centennial in Philadelphia, another at 
New Orleans, and still another at the more recent Paris Expo- 
sition. It is well known that to the kindergarten at the 
Centennial is due, to a great extent, the impulse given the kinder- 
garten movement in this country in the years immediately 
following. 

Like the paintings exhibited, the kindergarten is exhibited for 
a worthy, noble purpose. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of persons 


to whom Froebel has been only a name and the kindergarten © 


only a foreign word for a “ play-school” will learn their true 
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meaning in the gallery set apart for the use of visitors to this 


kindergarten. | 


The decision to make this living kind exhibit was not 


a hasty one. The subject was thoroughly discussed in many 


lights. The enterprise has been undertaken by women some of 
whom have given years to the study of the theory'and practice of 
the kindergarten—women who have trained scores of kindergart- 
ners—and by others who have for more than a score of years 
been the patrons and promoters of kindergartens. The public 


‘may rest assured that such an association of women will be sat- 
isfied with no spurious imitation, no travesty of Froebel’s ideal 
child-garden. 


Their purpose is to make this kindergarten complete in all its 


‘appointments; to show a model kindergarten that shall inspire 


all thoughtful observers with the desire to spread the beneficent 
system. The country pastor struggling with the social problem 


in his mixed parish, the young girl who is trying to find a field 
of usefulness, the one who looks forward to the crowning of her 


womanhood, and the mother perplexed, shall all find here the 
revelation of the new “science of motherhood ” for which the 
world is waiting. 

We only beg that a generous public will suspend its judgment 
until the result of present arduous endeavor shall stand before it 
an accomplished fact. MARY BLATCHFORD. 

Chicago. 


Will some of our readers please answer the following 
questions : 


1. What will remove cocoa-stains from table-linen? Boiling 
water does not doit. 2. Can a housekeeper repolish the mar- 
ble top of a wash-stand, and can spots, presumed to be oil, be 


~ Please tell me in your paper how a teacher of high attain- 
ments and successful experience could get a position in a New 
York or Brooklyn kindergarten school. R. N. 


By giving name, address, and references to the New 


York Free Kindergarten Association, the Brooklyn Kin- 
dergarten Association, and the teachers’ agencies. 


Old-Fashioned Molasses Cakes 


By Mary F. Harmon 


The following rule for soft. gingerbread has been in our 
family ever since I can remember, and was doubtless cop- 


ied from the cook-book of some German Hausfrau. It 


has but one fault, and that is that it leaves the quantity 
of flour to the judgment of the cook ; a friend to whom I 
offered it refused to take it on that account. But a very 
little practice will overcome this difficulty, and the cake is 
made and baked so quickly that it will be appreciated on 
some day when the arrival of unexpected guests necessi- 
tates the hurried preparation of some appetizing dish. I 
have had this experience many times myself, and my plate 
of molasses cake never failed to receive the heartiest com- 
mendation. 

Soft Gingerbread.—One pint of molasses, one cup of 
butter, one-half cup of warm water, one tablespoonful of 
soda, one tablespoonful of ginger, two eggs. Flour to 
make the consistency of soft cup-cake batter. Stir the soda 
into the molasses until it foams, break in the eggs, add 
the butter which has been softened but not melted, then 


the water, ginger, and flour. Flour should be added care- 


fully at the last, as too much makes the cake look light- 
colored and dry, while if just the right quantity is used it 
will be dark andrich. A good plan is to try a little ina 
small pan before venturing the whole mixture. Bake in 
shallow tins about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Half this quantity makes a good-sized loaf. Delicious 
either hot or cold. | 

Ginger Cookies —One cup of butter, two cups molasses, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls soda, one cup water; flour. 
The success of the cookies depends, like the gingerbread, 
upon a careful use of flour. They should be mixed very 
soft, the board well floured in rolling them out, and a cake- 


turner used to lift them into the baking-pan. These are 
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real old-fashioned thick cookies (they are fully half an inch 
thick), and must not be confounded with gingersnaps. 


Ginger Drop Cakes.—These are delicious, and are less . 


trouble than the cookies, as they are not rolled out. One 
cup of molasses, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of boiling water, one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful ginger, one-half teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful soda, three heaping cups of flour. 
Butter large baking-pans, and drop small spoonfuls of the 
batter, at intervals of two inches, over the pan. If put 
bs close they will run together in baking and lose their 
orm. | 
_ Ginger-Snaps.—One cup of sugar, one-half cup of molas- 
ses, one-half cup of water, one-half cup of lard, one-quarter 
cup butter, one even tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoon- 
' ful of cinnamon, one even teaspoonful of soda. Sift the 
soda with the flour in order to have it well mixed; beat 
sugar, butter, and lard together; add spices, water, and, 
lastly, the flour. Roll as thin as possible (they should be 
as thin and crisp as wafers when baked), cut in round 
cakes, and bake quickly. These are fully equal to the 
wafers which are put up in round tin boxes, and they keep 
equally well. A tiny maiden of our acquaintance paid 
them a great compliment once ; her little brother had been 
making us a call, and, as he was leaving, some one put a 
few in his pockets; upon reaching home, he gave her one, 
which she ate with great enjoyment, and when it was gone 
she immediately asked, ‘“‘ Where’s the box?” which proves 
what I said, that they are as good as those sold at the 
stores. 

I give the recipe for gingersnaps as it was given to me, 
but I must not omit to say that we use all butter instead 
of part Jard, as the rule says. 
_ Dried-Apple Cake-—Two and one-half cups dried apples 
soaked over night in warm water; in the morning chop 
fine and boil them one hour in two and one-half cups of 
molasses ; when cool, add one-half cup of butter, one cup of 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of cloves, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of nutmeg ; flour to make it the 
consistency of pound-cake. Bake in a slow oven. This 
is an excellent imitation of fruit-cake, and if carefully made 
is delicious and will keep a long time. It is variously 
called “‘ Poor Man’s Fruit Cake” and “ Farmer’s Fruit 
Cake,” but it is just as good and wholesome under the 

name by which it was originally called. 
A little salt added to the dried-apple cake is an improve- 


ment. 
Honor in School Life 


By Helen H. Backus 


“¢ Flonor among School-boys.’ That’s fine, Cousin Ger- 
trude! Of course you aim to give The Christian Union 
an all-round view of the subject. But if you’re working in 
an imaginative article, why don’t you take ‘ Chivalry among 
East-Side Hoodlums,’ or ‘ Magnanimity in the Pickpocket 
a Sunday-School Product’? Strikes me you'd be less ham- 
pered by stubborn facts; and the field would—would 
have more piquancy, don’t you know.” 

“Don’t you believe in school-boys’ honor, Ned ?” 

“Oh, yes; just as I believe in our danger of a cholera 
epidemic next summer, or in the generosity of a Wall 
Street operator. It’s possible, but not probable; and I 
don’t know it from personal observation.” 

‘‘ Shame on your young cynicism, Ned! Dear old Pro- 
fessor Jarvie has had the training of nearly ten thousand 
boys during his thirty-five years in the Latin School. He 
told me the other evening that his respect for the intrinsic 
honesty of boys grew with every year of his experience.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, old Jarvie, of course. To be sure, the fellows 
are so fond of the old man that the very best of them 
comes out for him. But, for all that, they don’t fail to 


a horse’ their Latin and Greek in his classes, nor to raise 
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bedlam whenever he goes out of his room for ten minutes. 
When I was in his grade, his pet was that little Method- 
istical Bullard; and fe lived regularly off the wits of 
the other fellows, and would always get Jarvie to en- 
large on the fine sentiments in ‘De Amicitia’ until the 
recitation hour was up. I’ll never forget how we got even 
with the young hypocrite in that last trig. exam. He 
thought he had his cribs worked up to such a fine point ! 
Why we took the trouble to combine against him, 
though, I don’t quite see. We all did the same things 
when we felt like it. But he worked bis dodges more sys- 
tematically ; and so we hated him for getting better marks.” 

‘*Bullard—Tom Bullard? Isn’t that the young man 
your father put into the Bank on your recommendation— 
the one that showed such pluck in circumventing that 
brutal sneak-thief? No, of course it isn’t the same.” 

“Oh, yes, Bullard was all right there. A fellow needn’t 
be a coward because he cheats at lessons, you know. Bul- 
lard’s poor, and looks after his mother and sisters. That’s 
why I got the governor to take him in, you see. It’s an- 
other thing altogether now. Of course cribbing and a cer- 
tain kind of—well—lying in a school-boy don’t mean any- 
thing more serious than mumps or chickenpox for a baby. 
Now and then you find a boy who doesn’t indulge in them ; 
but, ten to one, he’s a goody-goody, too much of a molly- 
coddle to experience a right strong temptation. After a 
fellow gets old enough to see that teachers are not his 
natural enemies, it’s rather different. In college most 
fellows would rather flunk than make a business of crib- 
bing ; and then there are plenty of ways to get round the 
profs without doing either.”’ 

‘‘ The adventurous part of a college boy’s nature can be 
satisfied with schemes for avoiding chapel and making way 
with gates and tradesmen’s signs? Eh, Ned!” 

“ Cousin Gertrude, you’re a level-headed lady in most 
respects, but that part of a man’s nature no woman ever 
seems to understand. Every young fellow has to have his 
time of waging war on law and order. He deceives tutors 
and proctors just exactly as sober old Bruno here used to 
bury your slippers and tear the lace curtains. When 
Nature has had her fling, the animal sobers up. Only 
don’t fancy that every boy with nerve enough to pull 
another fellow out of the water can stand the humdrum of 
grinding out his own lessons. And don’t be broken- 
hearted if some of those Bible-class paragons of yours are 
hung up for a term or two one of these days for hazing or 
rioting !” 


That our young collegian will consider minor morals 
with less of lofty indifference when he has sons of his own 
seems probable. Most women, at least, can point out the 
fallacy in his reasoning. But it is a widespread fallacy, 
growing in acceptance, like most popular errors, by what 
it feeds on. If we admit that only “wild oats” can pre- 
pare the soil of character for later and useful crops, that 
a boy is born an immoral, or even an unmoral, being—then 
parents may well become fatalists. 

Alas for the little foxes that destroy the vines! Many 
a form of social and political corruption is rooted in the 
belief that one half of a nature can be growing brave, 
noble, honorable, while the other half is indulged in petty 
If the boy carelessly wastes the best opportunities 
of his youth, will the man have developed the judgment 
and will-power to make the most of his manhood? It is 
the fashion to ridicule standards of conduct which women 
set up for men as impracticable. A mother either tortures 
her sons by continual “ nagging,” or she is foolishly blind 
to their faults—which other people know and pity—so says 
popular opinion. Let us grant that in some stages of 
growth a boy with a healthy animal nature will seem coarser, 
baser, more obtuse, than he will be when his character has 
fully shaped itself. The transition period must be trying— 
to him as well as to others. What can so happily break 
the chrysalis and guide the boy-grub, with his selfish ways 
and half-savage tastes, into the clear air of true manhood 
as the influence of a high ideal? His own life has not 
been long or broad enough to teach him faith in best and 
truest things. So much the more need that some one 
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should cherish that faith in his behalf. We all believe in 
the essential nobility of our boys; no people has more 
reverence for youth than the American people. Shall it 
not, then, be conceded that a mother is as reasonable in 
assuming an upright school and college life as the one gate- 
way of manliness for her son, as is the father in guarding 
the purity, the sweet womanliness, of his daughter’s nature ? 


* 


Snip’s Scheme 
By James Otis 
In Two Parts—II. 


On this occasion each of the subscribers paid promptly, 
and Snip had no reason to complain of their niggardliness. 
But he appeared preoccupied, as if struggling to solve 
some problem, and Limpy Jones declared he heard him say 
to himself, while closing the morning’s business by counting 
his pennies : | 

‘It kinder strikes me I’ve got myself in a mess.” 

“ Well, I allow he has,” Jed said, thoughtfully. ‘If he’s 
to spend two or three hours runnin’ ’round collectin’ the 
money, tend to the old woman, an’ go to see Pete once in 
a while, he can’t have much time left for himself. Snippy’s 
done the square thing ; but I ain’t so sure but he’d better 
look out for his own business.” 

Then Jed walked away, and Master Butler’s intimate 
friends decided among themselves that he “ had bitten off 
more’n he could chew.” | 

On the third day the diminutive merchant ceased busi- 
ness before ten o’clock, while there was yet a good demand 
for papers, and disappeared from view. 

When next seen by his brother merchants he announced 


that he had called at the hospital, had a brief interview 


with Pete, and set that young gentleman’s mind at rest 
concerning the immediate future of his mother. 

“T tell you what it is, fellers, you’d think it was a big 
thing you’re doin’ if you could’er seed poor old Pete’s face 
when [ told him what we’d do. He’s jest about tickled to 
death. Looked as if he’d been cryin’ when I got there, 
an’ when I come away he was all right. He wanted me to 


_ tell you he wouldn’t forget what we was doin’, an’ you can 


bet your life he won’t. Pete ain’t the kind of a feller to go 
back on his word.” 

Then Snip made his daily collection, and disappeared 
once more. 

Up to this time there had been no delay on the part of 
any of the merchants in making their payments ; but when 
Master Butler asked for the fourth assessment, and the boys 
reckoned up the amount already given, it seemed to several 
as if they were doing more in the cause of charity than was 
consistent with their pecuniary condition. 

The result of this communion with themselves was 
that the sum collected was but thirty instead of fifty-five 
cents. 

Billy Clark went with him when he visited Mrs. Howard 
on this occasion ; not that the former had any doubts as to 


Snip’s integrity, but he thought that, as one of the sub- | 
scribers to the fund, it was becoming in him to present him- » 


self to Pete’s mother now and then; and, knowing Snip 
had failed to collect all the money promised, he was decid- 
edly surprised at hearing his friend say, as he dropped the 
coins in the blind woman’s hand: 

“ Here’s your fifty-five cents, Mrs. Howard, an’ you'll 
ro the same every day jest the same as if Pete was all 
right.” 

“ But I am afraid you boys are robbing yourselves,” the 
blind woman said, holding her hand outstretched as if try- 
ing to induce Snip to take backa portion. “I know how 
hard it is to earn it, and it’s too bad for me, who have no 
claims on any of you, to take so much.” 


“You needn’t worry about that,” Master Butler said, 


promptly. “If we don’t get tired, there’s no need of your 
doin’ it. I'll let you know when the boys can’t come up 
with the stuff any longer. I’m goin’ to see Pete ter-morrer, 
an’ will tell him you're gettin’ along first class.” 
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Then Snip hurried out of the room as if bent on urgent 
business, and, once on the sidewalk, Billy asked : 

‘“‘ How did you get that money, Snip?” — 

“ Didn’t you see me ask the fellers for it ?” 

“Yes, but you only got thirty cents.” ve 

“JT wasn’t goin’ to tell her some of ’em backed out. 
She feels bad enough without that.” 

“Then you put in the balance yourself.” 

“S’posen I did, that ain’t nobody’s business,” and 
Snip positively looked angry, as if his friend had accused 
him of a wrong. 

_As the days passed, the difficulty of collecting money for 
Mrs. Howard’s maintenance became greater. Several of 
the original subscribers absolutely refused to invest any 
more in what Limpy Jones called a “charity snap,” and 
Snip was forced to seek new ones. 

Even those who had been most willing grew tired of 
giving, as they thought to themselves that this expenditure 
must continue several months, and, with the single excep- 
tion of Billy Clark, made remarks which were more or 
less unpleasant concerning the burden thus put upon 
them; but the blind woman received each day the same 
amount. 

Then it was that Snip’s friends began to observe his 
increasing industry. | 

He was among the first in the newspaper offices in the 
morning, and the last on the streets at night. It is true 
he disappeared from his accustomed haunts during the 
middle of the day, but that was when he visited his 
crippled friend or attended to the wants of the blind 
woman. 

“That feller must be jest pilin’ up the money,” Limpy 
Jones said, in tones of envy, one morning when, before the 
others had commenced work, Snip was seen going for a 
second supply of papers. 3 

“ Pilin’ it up!” Bill Clark replied, angrily; ‘“‘ why, he’s 
workin’ the flesh right offer his bones tryin’ to keep old 
Mis’ Howard an’ Pete. I tell you it ain’t a square thing 
the way we’re actin’ by him. Yesterday I know he didn’t 
get more’n twenty cents, an’ yet he went down to the old 
woman as chipper’s a frog, passed over fifty-five, an’ made 
her think us fellers had put it in.” 

-“ Well, if he’s fool enough to spend his money in sich a 
way, let him do it,’”’ Limpy said, disdainfully. ‘ He ain’t 
goin’ to drag me into his snap.” 

* No, I’ll bet he ain’t. You wouldn’t be dragged inter 
anything except you could get your share of all that was 
goin’, Now, see here, fellers”—and Bill was quite as 
excited as Snippy had been when he told of the accident 
—‘“let’s all hands of us see if we can’t help him outer the 
scrape, for I’m ’fraid he won’t get through with it alone.” 

_ The boys, with one or two exceptions, were not dis- 
posed to entertain this proposition; but they noticed 
Snip’s face more particularly next day. 

The little fellow never looked very rugged, and now it 
seemed to his most intimate friends as if he was unusually 
wan and haggard. He had the appearance of one who 
was taxing his strength more than the body would permit, 
and Bill said to him, in a friendly tone: 

*‘ See here, Snippy, it’s no use talkin’, you’ve got to give 
this thing up.” 7 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Why, this tryin’ to s’port two-three families. You 
ain’t calculated to keep tally on the whole town, an’ I 
reckon it’s "bout as much as you can do to take care of 
yourself. Where'd you sleep last night ?” 

‘* Down on East Broadway.” 

“Tn the carts, eh?” | 

‘‘ Well, the nights are so warm now it don’t make any 
difference. I’d jest as soon be there as up to the lodgin’- 
house.” 

** Get any grub down to Simpson’s ?” 

Sometimes.” 

_ “ Well, see here, stop this sort of thing, will you? I’ve 
got a little extra money this mornin’, an’ am willin’ to chip 
in a quarter jest to give you a good square feed, for you 
look pretty nigh starved to death.” : 

“Well, I ain’t,” answered Snip, stoutly, his appearance 
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belying his words, “ but I’ll take the quarter jest the same, 
’cause it'll help Mis’ Howard along.” 

“But I ain’t thinkin’ of her; it’s you I’m worryin’ 
about.” | 

“Well, give me the money.” 


** Will you go down to Simpson’s an’ get a good square 


meal? Fill yourself right up ?” 

“T’ll agree to buy enough,” Snip replied, evasively, as 
he put the coin carefully in one of the many holes in his 
coat which served as pockets, and then started at full 
speed across the street, hoping to dispose of the remain- 
der of his wares among the group of men on the sidewalk. 

Snip had made his way many times amid the throngs of 
vehicles without an accident; but on this occasion, while 
trying to avoid a heavily loaded dray, he ran directly 
under the feet of a pair of carriage horses, and before Bill 
could utter the cry of alarm which rose to his lips, it 
seemed as if both the animals were trampling upon the 
little fellow who had thus far so successfully managed the 
charity snap.” | 

“It was jest this,” Bill said two hours later to a party 
of his acquaintances in City Hall Park who asked con- 
cerning the affair. ‘ Snip’s feet went one way, an’ it 
looked to me as if his head went the other; for two or 
_ three minutes I couldn’t tell whether they’d pick him up 
in one piece or a’ dozen. The swells on the sidewalk 
jumped for him before I could get over, an’ by the time 
I was ’cross the street three of ’em had him in Hudnut’s, 
Well, now, you talk of luck! You'd thought Snippy was 
be King of Sheba if you’d seen them fellers talkin’ ’bout 

im,”’ 

“‘ Did they own the carriage what run over him ?” 

“No. You see, he was used up pretty bad when they 
got him in there. Somebody said his head was cut plum 
open. I tell you, Snip had sand! The blood was run- 
nin’ all over him ; but he never so much as yipped ’bout it. 
First thing he did when they got him up was to go for his 
pockets an’ pull out the money. Then one of the men 
called him a miser, and he told ’em it belonged to Mis’ 
Howard. Somehow or other it wasn’t long ’fore them fel- 
lers found out all ’bout his runnin’ the blind woman an’ 
helpin’ Pete. I’ll be jiggered if you ever saw money fly 
the way it did then! Seemed to me like as if there was a 
reg’lar stream jumpin’ right outet them men’s pockets, an’ 
in less’n three shakes Snippy had more’n he ever saw in 
his life before. It looked jest like one of them winders 
down on Wall Street ; an’ there he laid, with the blood all 
_ over him, chucklin’ an’ hollerin’ for me to take it up to 
Mis’ Howard. Now where do you s’pose he is? Why, 
he’s got his head all plastered in rags with stickin’ stuff on 
‘em, an’ has gone up-town like a reg’lar swell. They put 
him inter a hack, an’ got in ’longside of him. I’ll bet if 
he’d wanted a cigarette they’d given him a whole bunch! 
Why, where do you think he is now? At a tony hotel! 
that’s where he is, an’ he’s layin’ inter things like as if he 
owned the Brooklyn Bridge. Them fellers have turned to 
an’ fixed up Mis’ Howard, given her a swell place to live 
_ in down on West Broadway, where they pay four dollars a 
week for board, an’ Snip layin’ right there hearin’ it all. 
If he don’t look like a sick frog what feels awful good, 
then I’m a duffer! Snippy worked pretty hard, fellers, 
I tell you ; but he’s all right now, an’ the snap Limpy tells 
about has come to him.” 

“ Well,” Jed Sullivan said, with a long-drawn sigh, but 
not the slightest show of envy on his face, “‘ Snip deserved 
all he’s got, an’ I’m mighty glad for him.” 


% 


There is a circle of King’s Daughters in New York that 
devotes itself to maintaining what may be called a “ Cat 
and Dog Pound.” Most of the animals brought to this 
pound have been chloroformed to death because they were 


homeless and no one would volunteer to provide a home 


for them. Many of them have been wounded or sick. 
Cats, especially, have been the care of this circle, and it is 
said that during last year over four thousand cats and 
almost one hundred dogs have been brought to the notice 
and attention of the circle. | 
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A Strange Pet 


“ Science ” tells us of a beetle trained by a young lady 
until it would come when she called it. When first given 
to her, she kept it in a box and fed it on leaves, grass, and 
fruit. Each day she would put the beetle on her finger 
and stroke it, calling it softly, “ Buggie, Buggie,” and then 
put it back in the box and fasten down the lid. One day 


‘she forgot to do this, and when she returned to her room 


she found the box empty. She called softly, “ Buggie, 
Buggie !’’ and the beetle crawled out from his hiding-place 
toward her. After this the beetle was given great free- 
dom. It would fly or crawl toward its mistress at any time. 
As cold weather approached, the beetle became less lively, 
less responsive, and, being placed on top of a boiler in the 
kitchen for warmth, fell one day, and was so injured that it 
died a week later. 

Many boys and girls love the beautiful insects and bugs 
that abound in summer in our latitude, and catch and 
imprison them; but comparatively few ever study their 
habits, or seek to train them. Catching them and shutting 
them up in boxes hardly expresses love either of the 
creature or of study, yet often that is the justification 
offered for the capture. It is like robbing nests to get the 
eggs for a collection, and then neither labeling the eggs 
nor studying the habits of the birds. 

The young lady who trained this beetle cotild not do so 
without gaining some knowledge of its habits, and this 
increased her own general knowledge—went just so far 


toward making her a better-educated woman. 


Wood Pulp Paper 


We are perfectly familiar with the idea that the building 
of railroads destroys our forests, but we are not so familiar 
with the idea that the manufacture of paper from wood 
pulp is also destroying acres and acres of beautiful trees. 
The wood when brought into the mill is placed under a 
chopper which cuts it into chips about the size of a man’s 
hand, and then the wood is cooked—that is, it is thrown into 
what are called digesters, containing caustic soda, and 
cooked for five hours. At the end of this process it is 
thrown into a large tank of ugly, brown, thick, heavy 
liquid ; water is turned on to this, which washes out the 
soda, when the pulp is thrown into a large chest, washed. 
over and over and over again, and then thrown out on to a 
screen which removes all the splinters and débris. By 
this time it has changed color and become about the color 
of birch bark; it is then put through what is called a 
bleaching process, after which it is white, and of a con- 
sistency not unlike boiled starch. A handful.of it squeezed 
shows us a dense fiber, which is the stuff of which wood 
paper is made. After the bleaching process it is thrown 
into large receptacles, and here the coloring matter, which 
is. to give the paper the desired color, is mixed with the 
stock. A number of chemicals, of course, are used during 
the process, | 

After it has passed through these several processes, it 
goes through the process which squeezes out the moisture 
and welds it into paper. Ofcourse this starchy substance 
must pass between rollers and over screens, and then 
between heavier rollers and over finer screens, many times 
before it becomes the paper with which we are familiar, The 
final process is the drying process. The entire process is 
not unlike that in rag-paper making; the rags are cleansed, 
shredded, made into a pulp, colored, passed through ma- 
chinery, and dried and made into the great rolls which 
we sometimes see carried on carts through the cities in 
the neighborhood of our large printing-houses, 


Be not anxious about to-morrow. Do to-day’s duty, fight 
to-day’s temptation, and do not weaken and distract your- 
self by looking forward to things which you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Triumph of the Spiritual’ 


By the Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 
The street of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass.— Rev. xxi., 21. 


I have often wondered what images the spirit of Reve- 
lation intended to raise in our minds by this astonishing 
description of the city of God. If it were simply to mass 
upon the imagination suggestions of inconceivable riches, 
the feelings evoked would hardly be in keeping with the 
spiritual life of the city. Glittering pictures of wealth are 
not calculated to stir the deepest, holiest emotions of our 
nature. If by this astounding description of our future 
home the purpose is to fill us with a sense of awe and 
wonder, then at once we are in a realm unworthy of the 
spirit of Revelation. The words then suggest ‘fairy tales 
and the Arabian Nights. We can hardly believe that such 
things as gold and precious stones would be set forth as 
types of the spiritual life after that life had been set visi- 
bly before us in the Son of God. I am sure we must look 
for some profound and unchangeable spiritual truth here. 
Is it not this: In the city and kingdom of God, all the mate- 
rial things for which we labor and strive will be reduced to 
their true place—that is, put under our feet. This Word is 
saying to us by this marvelous picture, “Gold! gold! and 
precious stones !—those symbols of outward riches and 
splendor and power—in the kingdom of the spirit they are 
mere paving-blocks and foundation and building stones.” 
When once you have come to a true self-consciousness in 
the spirit, when you stand by the side of your heavenly 
Father triumphing in divine sonship, you will tread on all 
the highest, fairest symbols of external, material life as 
one treads the pavements, not thinking even what it is he 
is stepping on. In the temptation we see Jesus putting “ all 
the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them” under 
his feet with the victorious cry of the spirit, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
worship God.” In this picture of the Revelation we see 
the redeemed of the Lord treading underfoot as mere 
pavement the most precious material things the earth can 
afford. The truth in each scene is the same. A true son 
of God has life in himself, and this is the eternal life, “to 
know God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” This 
city of God, whose inhabitants tread gold underfoot, and 
whose walls are built of jewels, is our city. That glorious 
host of the redeemed, the Lamb’s company, is our com- 
pany. It must be, then, that we are in training for that 
life. If we truly belong to the Father, he must have us 
under discipline of such a character that when we reach 
the Eternal City we shall be ready to enter at once upon 
its exalted life, and not, like beggars from the earth, fall 
to admiring the pavements and the walls. 

All fairest and best things take this upward trend toward 
the light and life. This flower that in its first stage was 
wholly buried in the earth and took its life from the black 
soil, pushed steadily upward till, in the ethereal loveliness 
of its prime, it simply stands upon the earth, but is a true 
child of the air and the sun. This bird in the nest is a 
mere fleshly Jump of hunger. The warmth and shelter of 
the nest are its life. But it grows to wings and song, and 
then the nest is spurned for the wide earth and the open 
heavens. No matter how perfect the seed and the nest, 
they are put underfoot when the real beauty and power of 
life are unfolded. These are but hints, imperfect parables, 
of the order of soul life. I am quite sure that all the 


authoritative divine voices in the world are uttering the | 


same great truth to men. This Word of God, the course 
of divine providence in human history, the eternal parable 
of the natural world, unite in declaring that our heavenly 
Father would have us as speedily as possible get all out- 
ward conditions and material values beneath our feet, that 
we may stand the free sons of God triumphant in spiritual 
life. If we will give reverent heed to these divine voices, 
we shall be clear in ordering our life after the divine, eter- 
nal law. We shall see clearly how to measure the growth 


1 Preached at the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, January 8, 1893. 
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of men and institutions. Are they still hugging material 
values to their heart as a final good, or have they laid them | 
as a mere pavement in the pathway of life? 

Apply this test to our own national life. What has been 
its order of development? How far are we now on the 
way to the true spiritual life of the nation? What a record 
of titanic labors has our history been! We have not had 
the wars of the Old World. Ours has been a tremendous 
struggle with material forces. To sweep this great land 
clear of its forests and reduce the stubborn soil to cultiva- 
tion; to search out the secret wealth of mines; to trace 
the waterways ; to put to use the water powers; to build 
cities; to bind the distant parts of so vast a realm together 
by means of communication—this has been a story of 
material conquest never before equaled in the history of 
the world. But now that our material fortune is made; now 
that we stand acknowledged the richest nation on the 
globe—what then? Why, we are beginning in a measure 
to turn to the spiritual side of life; we are beginning to 
think of a national literature ; we are making some effort. 
in the direction of art; we are becoming more and more 
conscious of the needs of intellectual life. Our architec- 
ture begins to body forth the national wealth and culture. 
But what now? What now? Oh, go right on, the spirit of 
the age cries. Our time has now come to blossom into 
the most splendid national life ever seen among men. Let 
the most imposing and magnificent public buildings arise. 


Enrich our cities with the rarest works of art. Let the . 


rich build palaces to delight the eye. Let art galleries, 
museums, music halls, libraries, such as the world has never 
dreamed of, here be given to men, that all the world may 
see what free institutions can do for the race. Alas that 
men should be content to tell this old, old story over 
again !—a story that has been told at such infinite pain and 
cost by the generations gone beforé us; a story that has 
come to so mournful a conclusion a thousand times before 
our eyes. 

In the far East was a range of hills stretching for miles 
along the course of a river. One day a traveler, in 
walking along their summits, stumbled among some loose 
stones and rubbish, and heard a stone fall into vacant 
space beneath his feet. He examined the ground, think- 
ing to find a cave; to his astonishment, he found a small 
Square room in the top of what must have been a tower. 
This discovery led to further examination, and, lo! it was 
found that the range of hills are not hills at alJ, but the 
tremendous ruins of a great city so old that it is simply 
buried in the dust of time. In that old, old city they 
have discovered palaces that put to the blush any now on 
the face of the earth; great halls, hundreds of feet in 
dimension, lined with precious marbles carved like a 
cameo ; doorways twenty feet in height, with posts of a 
single stone carved superbly in the form of a deity. Old 
Egypt is studded thick with ruins whose very decay is a 
marvel to the world. We cross the sea to look with won- 
der upon the few tottering columns of the mighty Rome 
that was. Her Coliseum, stretching its mighty walls to 
encompass eighty thousand people, lined with all the rare 
marbles of Italian hills, screened by a gorgeous crimson 
canopy, is at once the wonder and the horror of the world. 
Corinth and Ephesus boasted miles of Corinthian colon- 
nades and marble baths and pools and theaters and tem- 
ples, while niche and pillar, entablature and pinnacle, 
triumphed in matchless statues of heroes and gods. To- 
day heathen India gives to the world her Taj Mahal, the 
most exquisite structure on the globe. China, Persia, 
Turkey, Japan, eclipse Christian Europe in the number - 
and magnificence of the symbols of material wealth. I 
tell you such things have always been done. They are 
no sign of civilization. The Coliseum was built expressly 
for the butchery of men. They are no token of cultiva- 
tion. The finest old castles of England were built by the 
robber barons, whose business it was to cut their neighbors’ 
throats. The great Temple at Jerusalem was built by the 


hands which crucified the Lord of glory. Such things 
are always done where gold is plenty and human life and 
labor are cheap. It is nothing to make a building big; 
you have simply to go on piling up material. It is nothing 
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to carve stones; men have done that from time imme- 


morial. Barbarous men, heathen men, have wern that trick 
threadbare. The cities that have perished most utterly from 
the face of the earth have been the richest in that sort of 
material folly. The time has not come for us to build pal- 
aces when hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens are so 
miserably poor that they suffer from hunger and cold; 


other hundred thousands are ground to the very marrow 
_ in the terrible processes of daily toil ; other thousands are 


brutally ignorant; other thousands are delivered, soul and 
body, to the curse of strong drink. It is a poor time to be 
building palaces when the children of the household are 
crying for daily bread. Oh, friends, we are rich and strong 
and great! why do we not see our opportunity ? why do 
we not hear this call of God to do a new thing under the 
sun; to do a rare, beautiful, Christlike thing in the eyes 
of all men—to put our material riches down out of this 
place of dominance and worship, down beneath our feet, 
to their true place of common use for the children of God ? 
I pledge you that in that city of God not one of the inhab- 


_ itants is hungry or cold or bowed with toil. Therefore it 


shines like the sun in heaven, the refuge and hope and 
triumph of the children of men. So, if this our great State 
or our own beloved city could send out the word to the 
ends of the earth, Not a man is begging bread within our 
borders, not a child is cold or hungry, not a soul is faint 
and overcome with toil, we would have done a thing not 
heard before on the shoresof time. A strange, new, beau- 
tiful, heavenly, Christlike thing! And we have the 
The silver and the gold are here; there is bread 
enough and to spare. Only we have missed the heavenly 
law of distribution and use. Our eyes are yet holden, we 
do not see the spiritual principle that the rarest, most 
precious things that the earth can produce are, after all, 
only fit for paving-blocks for the redeemed of the Lord to 
walk on. 

You see readily to what conclusions we come when we 
apply this line of spiritual judgment to the Church. This 
has been the glory of the Church from the beginning, that, 
with more or less distinctness and power, she has lifted up 
her voice in the wilderness of the world in behalf of the 
spirit in man, Hertrue place is at the head of the advanc- 
ing host. And if she had been true to her heavenly ideals, 
I am sure that Christian civilization would have been 
delivered from this vicious circle in which past civilizations 
have traveled. To get rich in material values, then to 
build great buildings and elaborate arts, then to grow luxu- 
rious and sensuous, then to sink in decay—this old, old story 
has been told over and over till human history is a weari- 
ness and disgust. If the Church be indeed the embodied 
Christ, then it is her mission to deliver our present civili- 
zation from the ancient fate and curse of the race. To 
save our own land, the Church must take her place at the 
head and unfurl her standard—The Human Soul. The 
human soul, the fairest, most precious thing in time ! The 
human soul, the goal of all earthly endeavor !| Toward the 
human soul is all right evolution tending. But, you say, 
are not all the wealth and art and grandeur of our civiliza- 
tion in the line of this evolution? Not necessarily. Hea- 
then hands, wicked hands, from time immemorial have 
been full of gold, and have been cunning in all manner of 
rare and splendid works under the sun. Some of the most 
false and cruel hands in the world have been loaded with 
jewels, and deft in feeling of costly fabrics, and skilled in 
heautiful workmanship. I tell you, friends, until men 
have been made conscious of their immortality, until they 


know how to pray, are spiritually competent to hold strong 


and wise rule over their own passions, have in some meas- 
ure come into loving relations with their fellow-beings, 
very little has been done for them. I care not how well 
you house them, clothe them, feed them, or with what 
magnificence you surround them, or to what pitch of refine- 
ment you carry their artistic sense, you have done nothing 
for them. That story is worn out in human history. The 


palaces of the world have given us our long succession of 
moral monsters. The Redeemer of the world comes from a 
stable. That is God’s word tothe Church. That life, utterly 
bare of material values, yet how rich, how strong, how 
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beautiful—that is the hint to the Church from the heavens 
as to the path she is to take in leading the world. After 
the nation has passed that childish stage of heaping up 


Church is to take it by the hand and lead strongly on 
away from these childish things to the manly things of the 


( riches, and building great houses, and carving stones, the 


_ spirit. The Church, then, is missing the great order of our 


evolution, is forgetting the commentary of God’s provi- 
dence in history, is misreading the Christ who is her Re- 
deemer, when she joins with the childish nation in build- 
ing palaces, in carving and painting, in gorgeous vest- 
ments and jewels. Alas! will we never read history? Have 
not heathen hands built the finest temples on the globe? 
Have not heathen hands decorated and woven and em- 
broidered as we never can? Have not heathen minds 
‘“‘ enriched” their service to a point of artistic perfection 
and splendid effect hopeless to us? Have not heathen 
priests and prophets built most perfect systems of dogma? 
Have they not instituted orders of sacred functionaries 
who have lorded it over the people even as kings? Have 
not all those experiments been tried to exhaustion? Our 
Christ never did one of those things—has not left 
recorded a word that even looks in that direction. There 
he stands in God’s own portraiture. Behold the man! 


Born in a stable; reared in a peasant’s home; a street 


preacher, with his twelve fisher disciples about him: but 
the one supreme lover of men, the one mediator, the days- 
man between heaven and earth, the one soul that shines 
with ineffable glory and beauty! He is the head of the 
Church. He is the Captain of our salvation. In him we 
live and move and have our being. In him we see hu- 
manity restored and interpreted and prophesied. He, the 
eternal Son of God and man, is the goal of human evolv- 
tion. 

Now, to bring this law home to the individual soul, let 
me set two men before you. The Apostle Paul was 
brought to the test by this very principle. Listen to him: 
‘“‘ If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might 
trust in the flesh, I more: Circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee ; concern- 
ing zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the righteous- | 
ness which is in the law, blameless. u¢ what things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss [there go the gold 
and the jewels into the street again]. Yea, doubtless, 
and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may 


win Christ and be found in him; that I may know him, 


and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto his death.” This 
man had already entered upon the heavenly life. The 
streets of gold were beneath his feet. So triumphant is 
he in the spirit that this entire earthly scene is transfigured 
by heavenly light. For him the kingdom of heaven had 
come upon earth. 

The other man is the Lord from heaven, the Son of 
man. While he was speaking to the people, one came to 
him saying, “‘ Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee.” ‘ Who are my mother and 
my brethren?” he cried; and, stretching forth his hand 
toward his disciples, said, ‘‘ Behold my mother. and my 
brethren! For whosoever doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” With him not only were all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them beneath his feet, but the deep- 
est and most sacred of earthly affections were transf 
and lost in the all-embracing and triumphant light of the 
Spirit. 

Oh, this revelation of humanity in Christ! Shall we ever 
grow to it, shall we everginderstand it? We have our petty 
conceits about the sculptor seeing the angel in the rough 
block of marble, and the artist seeing thé picture in the 
twisted tree or the ragged street gamin—is it not time, 
fellow-Christians, now that Christ has been in the world 
two thousand years, that we began to recognize him in our — 
fellow-men? That fair divine-human face ought not to be 
holden from our eyes by any human condition, however 
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forbidding, but, to our illuminated vision, shine out upon us 
not only from the faces of saints and martyrs, but from the 
faces of even publicans and harlots. Christ turned and 
looked at Peter. That look broke his heart. I would be 
so quick and sensitive to every hint of the Christ in my 
fellow-men that my heart shall answer him, thought for 
thought, in the eternal suffering love which is redemption. 
When we thus read humanity from the Christ within out- 
ward, our hands will lay joyfully all most precious material 
things as a pavement for these sons of God. 


% 
The Jewish Sabbath’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


The Jewish Sabbath was ordained as a day of privilege, 
not as a day of burden. It is not true that | 


This is the day the Lord hath made, 
He calls its hours his own. 


On the contrary, Christ, who spoke as an authoritative in- 
terpreter of the Sabbath, declared distinctly that it was 
made for man. It is man’s day. It was ordained that 
God might the better serve man, so that in the other days 
of the week man might better serve God. To understand 
the spirit of the Fourth Commandment the student must 
remember the circumstances under which it was given. 
The Children of Israel had just been released from bond- 
age ; they had been subjected to a servile toil which never 
knew intermission. Among the laws which God gave to 
them was this law that one day should be kept sacred from 
toil and consecrated to rest. It was not until later that 
this rest-day was used for the purposes of spiritual culture ; 
but, whether used for those purposes, or only exempted 
from the toil and drudgery of life, it was a boon, not a bur- 
den—a day set apart to the service of man’s higher nature, 
redeemed from drudgery by the Father for his child. 

This day has two enemies, Pleasure and Greed. The 
Puritan Church has been most anxious to guard the day 
against the incursions of pleasure, has warned us against 
turning the holy day into a holiday, has been alert against 
incursions of social enjoyment, has feared lest the heart 
should be taken out of this day by making it one of mere 
animal and social resting. Jesus walked with his disciples 
on the Sabbath day, but Puritanism has forbidden the 
Sabbath walk. Jesus accepted an invitation to a social 
gathering of considerable size, but Puritanism has forbidden 
all social gatherings and reduced the Sabbath meal to the 
proportions almost of a fast-day. The danger which Puri- 
tanism perceived is not a specter; it is a real danger. 
Rest may drag a man down or lift him up, and it is of the 
utmost importance that Sabbath rest should be of the latter 
character. We should not go down in the atmosphere of 
the valley, but up in the clear air of the mountain-side, for 
our rest. Nevertheless, so far as I know, the only text in 
the Old Testament which has any ring in it in this respect, 
the only text which guards men against making too free 
with this day, is Isaiah lviii., 13—“‘ If thou turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable; and shalt honor him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words, 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord.” A far more 
serious danger to the Sabbath in our day is from Greed. 
The competitions of business press upon it in a hundred 
different ways. The pressure is oftentimes so great as to 
be absolutely irresistible by any single individual. There 
are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of men and women 
in America who are compelled to work upon the Sabbath 
day against their will. They work in our iron mills, in 
our newspaper offices, on our railroads. We are all so con- 
nected together that one man draws another after him like 
links in a chain. The barber who refuses to shave on 
Sunday finds his week-day customers deserting him for 
the more complaisant barber across the street. The milk- 
man who used to serve milk on Saturday night, and pre- 


1 [International Sunday-School Lesson for March 5, 1893.—Neh. iii., 15-22. 
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Sabbath closing of the World's Fair. 


fers to do so still, is compelled to drive his fart on Sunday 
morning or see his trade desert him to a less scrupulous 
Sabbath observer. Even the great railroad corporation 
which endeavors not to carry freight on Sunday finds on 
Monday morning such an accumulation in its yards as to 


block the traffic. If the Sabbath is to be preserved from 


greed at all, it must be preserved by some measure of leg- 
islative enactment. This is the first lesson taught by our 
chapter in Nehemiah’s history, and emphasized by the 
experiences and occurrences of modern times. There are 
very few persons in this country who desire to impose 
their religious observance of the Sabbath on their neigh- 
bors by law, but every wage-earner in the country is inter- 
ested in securing such legislation as shall protect his right 
to one day in seven for rest; that day thus secured, the 
law must and will leave him to use his rest as he chooses, 


only requiring that he shall not so use it as to destroy his 


neighbor’s use. 

This is the argument, and the sole argument, for the 
If the gates could 
be opened and the people of Chicago could stream in 
and walk about the grounds, and even view the exhibits, 


those who believe that the Sabbath could be put to higher 


purposes would have no right to interfere. But the Sab- 
bath opening means restaurants running seven days in 
the week, with ceaseless toil for the waiters; buildings 
open seven days in the week, with ceaseless toil for cus- 
todians ; exhibits shown seven days in the week, with 
ceaseless toil for the exhibitors. Even this might be 
legitimate ; the rest of the comparatively few custodians 
and caretakers might be sacrificed for the sake of the 
larger good to the great number of visitors; but Sunday 
opening means Sunday trains bringing in crowds of peo- 
ple from a circuit of several hundred miles about. It 
means horse-cars, electric cars, steam-cars, all fuller of 
work on that day than on any other. It means for the 


multitudes of people the day of rest transformed into a 


day of most arduous toil. The benefit to the sightseers 
must be very great in order to compensate for this injury, 
not to say injustice, to so large a corps of workers. 

But a deeper lesson lies in this chapter, I think; it is 
the lesson that each one of us must needs hedge about his 


Sabbath day by a law enforced by his own conscience. So 


long as a conscientious man thinks he ought to work and 
only may rest, his work will go on and his rest will be 


lacking. Only when he realizes that he ought to rest. 


and may not work will rest become possible to him. This 
is the advantage of a Fourth Commandment, whether the 


individual finds it is binding on him because written once — 


on tables of stone so many years ago, or because written 
in his own conscience and in the universal need of human- 
ity. Every man needs to fence his Sabbath about with 
this little but impregnable word “' ought.” | 

Nor can I forbear adding one other word—that, in my 
judgment, the greatest sinners against this divine law are 
the ministers. 
know scarcely any who are as conscientious in keeping for 
rest for themselves one day in seven as they are urgent in 
prescribing it for their flock. The minister’s Sabbath is 
as much an obligation to him as the layman’s Sabbath to 
him. The minister ought to have one day in seven in 
which he will do no manner of work, in which he will lay 
aside the parish and its cares, the study and its sermon, 
and find in some other form of activity a real and genuine 
recuperation. The ministers would be more effective in 
enforcing Sabbath obligation on their people if they were 
more conscientious in keeping one day in seven as a Sab- 
bath for themselves. 2 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: March 6— 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee (1 Tim. iv, 11-16) ; 
March 7—An opportunity lost (Matt. xxv., 1-13); March 8 
—An opportunity used (2 Kings v., 1-4); March 9— 
Work while it is day (John ix, 1-5); March 1o—In sea- 


son, out of season (2 Tim. iv., 1-5); March 11—How | 


shall we escape? (Heb. ii., 1-3); March 12—Topic: Neg- 


lected opportunities—The loss to others, to ourselves — 


(Esther iv, 14; Heb. ii, 1-3). 
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In the whole circle of my acquaintance I — 
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The Religious World 


In Memory of [If anything had been needed to show how 
Phillips Brooks universally Phillips Brooks was loved, and 
how great is the grief at his death, that 

would have been supplied by the great memorial service held in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, February 16. It was a 
thoroughly representative assembly. The great auditorium was 
crowded, and hundreds, and probably thousands, went away 
unable to gain admittance. The speakers represented all 
branches of the Christian Church. The music was rendered by 
the New York Choral Society. The presiding officer was Dr. 
Greer, of St. Bartholomew's Church, a personal friend of the 
dead Bishop, and the man who was first chosen for his successor 
in the pastorate. The music was impressive and inspiring, 
especially the rendering of Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Bar,” and 
the addresses were all peculiarly eloquent and appropriate. 
After prayer by the Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson, Dr. Greer, 
representing the Episcopal Church, made the first address, and 
he was to have been followed by the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, but Dr. Hastings 
was prevented from being present by a death in his own family. 
Letters from Bishop Potter, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, and President 
Low were read by Mr. H. W. Mabie. Rabbi Gottheil spoke 
for the Hebrews, and declared that a man who could utter the 
sentiments which Bishop Brooks had uttered concerning the 
religious life was not simply an Episcopal bishop, but 4zs 
bishop. Joseph H. Choate, with deep emotion and rare elo- 
quence, spoke as a layman, as the college classmate and the per- 
sonal friend of Bishop Brooks, as a representative of Harvard 
University, and also as the representative of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. Dr. Richard S. Storrs has delivered many great orations, 
but it is doubtful if he ever surpassed, in beauty and power, the ad- 
dress which he gave at this meeting. Dr. Day spoke as the repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. Abbott as 
a friend and co-pastor in Harvard. One of the most significant 
of all the addresses was that of Father Ducey, the popular 
Roman Catholic priest of New York. He began by attempting 
to read what he had to say, but very quickly his heart got the 
better of his paper, and, leaving it, he branched out into an 


impassioned and eloquent tribute to Bishop Brooks. All the 


addresses were of a high order of merit and worthy of the great 
theme. All bore witness to the spiritual helpfulness of the 
preaching of Bishop Brooks and the enduring vitality of his 
work. We have never known so large an audience in New York 
to remain to the end of so long a service. When the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Dr. Tiffany, the house was crowded and 
reverent as when the service began. For two hours and a half 


the great audience listened with breathless attention—not only — 


those who were able to secure seats, but hundreds of others 
who stood with unwavering attention, listening to every word 
that was spoken. No more eloquent and impressive tribute was 


_ ever paid to any public man in our Nation. We are just begin- 


ning to learn how great a hold Phillips Brooks had, not only 
upon his own Church, but upon the Christian Church through- 
out the land and throughout the world. 


The disturbance in the Presbyterian 
An Appeal for Peace Church has reached a new stage. For 
several weeks there have been rumors 


_ of a movement on the part of moderate men of both parties 


‘looking toward a peaceful solution of the present perplexing 
ecclesiastical problem. At last a paper has been published 
bearing the names of two hundred prominent Presbyterian minis- 
ters in various parts of the country, and the document to which 
these men have signed their names is an appeal against the 
further prosecution of trials for heresy, with, of course, direct 
relation to the cases of Professor Briggs and Professor Smith. 
The gist of the appeal is embodied in the following paragraph : 

We deprecate any and every attempt to impose new tests of orthodoxy, or to 
restrict the liberty hitherto enjoyed by those who sincerely subscribe to the 
essential and necessary articles of the Presbyterian Church. Especially would 
we deplore any hasty addition by informal resolution,'or by judicial decision, to 


the Confessional statement of the doctrine of Holy Scripture. .We hold firmly 
to the teaching of the first chapter.of ‘‘The Confession of Faith,’ and to. the 
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Holy Scriptures as the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. We do not express any individual opinion in regard to the theory 


_ of the inerrancy of the original autographs of Scripture in matters which are 


not essential to 1eligion, but, differing as we may in regard to the abstract truth 
cf that theory, we protest unitedly and firmly against making assent to it a 
test of Christian faith or of good standing in the Presbyterian ministry. 

Among the names appended to this appeal we notice Henry Van 
Dyke, C. H. Parkhurst, W. M. Smith, C. L. Thompson, J. B. 
Devins, J. H. Mclilvaine, of New York; H. C. Hayden, S. P. 
Sprecher, of Cleveland; S. J. McPherson, J. H. Barrows, of 
Chicago; Nelson Millard, H. H. Stebbins, A. J. Hutton, of 
Rochester; Charles Wadsworth, of Philadelphia; D. R. Frazer, 
Lewis Lampman, D. W. Lusk, of Newark; T. S. Hamlin, of 


Washington, and a host of others equally prominent. 


The demand for a new creed in the Presby- 

A New Creed terian Church is gathering strength. The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, which is usually 

regarded as extremely conservative, has placed on its docket a 
resolution very strongly favoring it. A similar resolution not 
long ago was passed in Central New York, and it is well known 


that many of the most prominent and influential Presbyterians 
are altogether dissatisfied with what is likely to be gained | 


by revision, and much prefer an altogether new Confession. 
Professor Duffield, of Princeton, published last week a very 
earnest article in the interest of revision, in which he sought 
to show that the Presbyteries have no right to raise the question 
of constitutionality, that having been settled by the General 
Assembly. It is very interesting to find an appeal in favor of 
revision coming from Princeton, which only a short time age 
led the opposition to revision. With such a resolution as that 
proposed in the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and likely to have 
favorable consideration, the champions of the Westminster Con- 
fession may well be alarmed, for if that should be adopted in 


such a Presbytery, where are those to be found who will stand 


for the old Confession ? 


The Presbyterians Dr. Edward L. Clark, of the Church of the 
in New York Puritans, was formally dismissed from the 
Presbytery of New York during the past 
week. His going is solely because he feels that he cannot, 
as an honest man, remain in the Church since the deliverance 
of the last General Assembly concerning the interpretation of 
the Standards. His’ membership is transferred to the West 
Suffolk Conference of Congregational Ministers of Boston. He 
has not yet decided where his future field of labor will be.—— 
Dr. Howard Crosby’s old church, the Fourth Presbyterian, has 
at length secured a pastor in the Rev. John R. Davis, who 
comes from Pennsylvania, and who is said to be a remarkably 
successful and earnest Christian worker. 


The Christian Alliance and the Inter- 
The Christian Alliance national Missionary Alliance are forms 

of Christian activity which, as yet, 
are not very well known to the American public. Some years 
ago the Rev. A. B. Simpson came from Kentucky to New York, 
and assumed the pastorate of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church. While there, if we remember correctly, he took extreme 
views in regard to faith-healing and the second coming of our 
Lord ; and, as a result of difference of opinion between him 
and his church, resigned his pastorate and began the movement 
which is now known as “ The Christian Alliance.” No religious 
movement in New York in recent years has had a more rapid 
growth. The Gospel Tabernacle, which may be called the 
center of the operations of the Alliance, is on Eighth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street. Two other ministers are associated 
with Mr. Simpson in the church; namely, the Rev. Henry Wilson, 
D.D., formerly of St. George’s Episcopal Church, and the Rev. 
A. E. Funk. “The principles of the Gospel Tabernacle are 
strictly evangelical. It is an independent church, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. Its method of church 
government is exceedingly simple, being chiefly Congregational, 
with the addition of a Board of Elders. Baptism is adminis- 
tered usually by immersion, but persons baptized otherwise are 
accepted as members if they are satisfied with their baptism.” 


‘The church is entirely supported by free-will offerings; indeed, 
as we study its Year-Book, four principles seem to us to be 
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specially prominent: First, no money value is attached to any 
service ; second, the principle of faith-healing is kept ever at 
the front; third, believers are constantly to look for, and gladly 
to expect, the second coming of our Lord; and, fourth, Chris- 
tians in the fullest sense are to be consecrated to the spread of 
the Gospel both at home and abroad. The work of the Alliance 
is very largely carried on by the distribution of its literature, and 
it has many branches in various parts of the country. 


The Missionary Work The missionary work of the Alliance 
of the Alliance reminds one very much of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle. Indeed, perhaps 

we are wrong in associating the International Missionary Alli- 
ance quite so closely with the Christian Alliance, and yet they 
seem to be only two parts of one work. The Missionary Alliance 
was formed at Old Orchard in 1887, and its progress has been 
almost phenomenal. After less than five years, “ without any 
organized church back of it, depending simply upon God and 
the spontaneous liberality of his people, it now has under ap- 
pointment about one hundred and fifty missionaries, and has 
received during the past year for its work more than $100,000.” 
Its missionaries ave on the Congo, in the Soudan, in Central 
China, in Northern China, Southern China, Japan, India, Hayti 
and St. Domingo, Bulgaria, Palestine, Alaska, Malaysia, South 
America, among the Swedes in China, among the South Sea 
Islands, and among the Jews in New York. The Alliance pays 
no salaries to its missionaries, helps them according to its abil- 
ity, aims to utilize those who have little training, and gives them 
as good training as it can in its Missionary Training College. 
In connection with the Tabernacle and the Missionary Alliance 
we find the following departments of work: The Training Col- 
lege; the Berachah Home—which is a place of rest for those 
coming to attend the meetings of the Tabernacle “in search of 
spiritual and physical life ;” the Hebron Home—a place of resi- 
dence for Christian workers; the Door of Hope—a home for 
girls of the better class who are in moral peril and in need of 
special Christian help ; the Berachah Orphanage ; the Berachah 
Mission, in the region called “Hell’s Kitchen ;” the Young 


Ladies’ Alliance, the Young Ladies’ Christian League. We have 


given at length an account of this work because it is worthy of 
careful examination. The consecration and devotion of those 
who are conducting it are beyond question. It is not necessary 
that any opinion should be expressed in regard to its methods, 
since different people inevitably confess their faith in different 
forms and do their work in different ways. The Christian 
Alliance and the International Missionary Alliance represent 
positive and growing lines of Christian activity. 


The Congregational church at Westfield, 
N. J., is one of the most spiritual and aggress- 
ive of the smaller churches of the denomina- 
tion. Its pastor, the Rev. C. H. Patton, is a son of the late 
President W. W. Patton, and a grandson of Dr. William Patton, 
who was at one time pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church. Devotion to the foreign missionary work has always 
been one of the most prominent characteristics of his ministry. 
About a week ago the church took up its annual collection for 
the American Board, the amount of which was $575, an increase 
of $125 over the previous year ; and then, by a unanimous vote, 
sent with the collection a protest against the present manage- 
ment of the Board. We quote some sentences from the docu- 
ment, which is sweet-tempered, courteous, and entirely Christian 
from beginning to end. It says: “We do not care to argue 
as to whether the responsibility rests upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee or the Board; we simply object to the fact that practi- 
cally a different standard of orthodoxy is required by the Board, 
as represented by your Committee, than that required by our 
other benevolent societies, and by our churches for ministers at 
home.” “ We are very little interested in the particular hypothe- 
sis of a probation after death for those who have no knowledge 
of Christ in this life, but we are greatly interested in the ques- 
tion as to whether our Congregational Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety shall assume a position of superiority to the churches as to 
what is orthodox and what is not.” The paper says that, in the 
opinion of the church, the Board should take the same attitude 
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as the churches take in regard to these questions, and exceed- 


- ingly regrets that at its meeting in Chicago it voted to post- 


pone indefinitely a resolution which looked toward the putting of 
ministers and missionaries on the same footing. It says: “ Dur- 
ing all these years of controversy we have steadily increased - 
our contribution to the Board, on account of the work and the 
workers in the field; but we are unwilling longer to ineur the 
risk of having it supposed that therefore we approve the man- 
agement of the Board in all respects. For this reason we 
define our position as above.” This is a most admirable state- 
ment .of the case. It is doubtful if another church in the coun- 
try, of the size of that at Westfield, is so large a contributor to 
the Board, and its pastor is an eminently wise and conservative 
man. This protest, therefore, is entitled to peculiar considera- 
tion. 


The Brotherhood of The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an 
St. Andrew organization belonging to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, whose sole object is 

the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men. It was 
started in 1883, in St. James’s Church, Chicago,, According to 
our latest information, it has grown until there are seven hun- 
dred and ninety-three chapters in the country, with a membership 
of about eleven thousand men, pledged to work and pray together. 
The Brothethood consists of parochial chapters, independent in — 
all particular and local affairs, but dependent upon one another, 
and responsible to one another as regards the interests and obli- 
gations common to all. A convention of all the chapters is held 
annually. This convention appoints a council, which has execu- 
The two principles of prayer and | 
service distinguish the organization in all parts of the country. 
Practically, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is composed of 


various “ praying bands” in the Episcopal Church. The pledge 


of service is to at least one conscicus and conscientious effort 
of word or deed in behalf of some one young man each week. 
The nature of the work is determined by these two principles. 
Often Bible-classes are supported, special services for men are 


held, and various kinds of mission work are carried on, with 


reading-rooms, hotel visitation, services in hospitals, prisons, and 
other public institutions. The Bretherhood publishes a very 
interesting periodical called “ St. Andrew’s Cross.” Branches 
of the Society have been started in Canada and in Scotland. 
Its members wear a badge, and we infer that they may choose 
between two, one a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and red enamel, 
the other a black silk button with a red St. Andrew’s cross. 
woven on its face. ‘“ The Cadets of St. Andrew” is an organi- 
zation of boys, modeled largely after the Brotherhood, and under 
the supervision of a Brotherhood committee. The General 
Secretary of the Brotherhood is John W. Wood, 13 Astor Place, 
New York. So far as we can judge from the handbook and 
other publications, this organization is free from the usual 
nuisances of such organizations—namely, a complicated consti- 
tution and a multiplicity of absurd by-laws, which are chiefly 
valuable as a means of stimulating controversy. Prayer and 
service, under th: direction of the Spirit of God, seem to us 
properly to define this Brotherhood. 


The Chicago Ministers’ Union held a 
A Ministers’ Retreat Retreat in the Chicago Theological Sem- 

inary on February 7. We have seen no 
resort of its sessions, but a programme has reached us, and 
is very interesting. In many respects the Retreat was like 
the usual meeting of an Association, but differed from such 
meetings in that the chief emphasis in the programme was on 
spiritual rather than intellectual subjects. All touched the 
spiritual life of the ministry. One was “ The Minister’s Spiritual 
Life ;”” another, “‘ The Personal Christ in Christian Experience ;” 
another, “The Relation between Self-Culture and Self-Sacri- 
fice ;” and still another, ‘‘ The Minister and the Bible.” Three 
other subjects were introduced in the course of the day, but 
under circumstances which must have compelled their consid- 
eration from a purely spiritual standpoint. Dr. Goodwin spoke 
of his twenty-five years in Chicago; Dr. Hoyt, of “‘ The Minister’s 
Intellectual Life ;” and Professor Graham Taylor, of “ The So- 
ciological Responsibility of the Church.” By the way, on the 
programme all titles disappear. No one is Reverend and no 
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one Doctor; all are brethren. We have often thought that | 


the idea of the Ministers’ Retreat ought to have a larger place 
in our Protestant Churches. Iowa College, under the leader- 
ship of President George A. Gates, is doing a good work in this 
direction, having held such a Retreat last year, and also provid- 
ing for one to be held during the coming summer. 


oe : - The Rev. R. F. Horton, who is to be 
The Rev. R. F. Horton the Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale 
this year, has just been called, for the 
second or third time, to the Westminster Chapel in London. 
Mr. Horton is pastor of a very large church in Hampstead, in 
the North of London. His congregation is composed of intelli- 
gent and cultured people, and he is a most scholarly as well as 
Westminster Chapel is a huge 
structure which accommodates an audience of about three thou- 
sand, and is located in the center of a very different class of 
people. No man has filled the church since the death of Sam- 
uel Martin, for whom it was built. ‘The proposition is to start 
in Westminster Chapel a Forward Movement, something like 
that led by Hugh Price Hughes in St. James’s Hall. Mr. Hor- 
ton’s people in Lyndhurst Road Chapel held a great meeting to 
protest against his leaving them, and the English papers, so far 
as they have reached us, side with the church which now enjoys 
ces. More than any other Nonconformist of 
the younger generation Mr. Horton represents both scholarship 
and an intensely evangelisticspirit. He is a favorite at Oxford, 
from which university he graduated about fifteen years ago, and 
his power among educated people is so great that his friends 
feel that it would be wrong for him to devote himself to what 
would be chiefly leadership in city mission work. Mr. Horton’s 
books on “ Inspiration and the Bible ” and “ Revelation and the 
Bible ” are already well known in this country. If we may 
judge from reports thus far received, we should conclude that 
Mr. Horton would remain in his present field, did we not know 
from personal acquaintance that with him the missionary spirit 
has almost the strength and intensity of passion. Mr. Horton 
will give his lectures at Yale in April, reaching this country 
early in the month, preaching in the First Congregational Church 
in Montclair on the 16th, and-returning as soon as his lectures 
are completed. 


% 


Gleanings 


—Dr. Laws, who has returned from missionary work in Africa, 
says that on the banks of Lake Nyassa, which a few years ago 
was the habitation of cruelty, there are to-day Christian schools 
with 150 teachers and 7,000 scholars. 

—Professor William J. Tucker, of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, describes in the March “ Scribner” the results of the first 
year’s experience in the work of Andover House in Boston, the 
University Settlement of which Robert A. Woods (author of 
4‘ English Social Movements’”’) is Superintendent. The article 
is the eighth in the valuable series on “ The Poor in Great Cities.” 
 —A meeting of those interested in the evangelization of 
France will be held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Fifty-fifth Street, on Sunday afternoon, February 26, 
at 4 o'clock. The meeting will be presided over by the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., and will be addressed by Mr. F. Necker, Vice- 
President of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and the Rev. E. 
Dupuy, pastor of the Reformed Church of Paris, who have just 
come from France, and will tell of the religious awakening in 
that country. 

—The President and Secretary of the World’s and National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union send us a “call to 
White Ribboners everywhere ” asking that all National organi- 
zations shall elect seven delegates, all State organizations five 
delegates, and all local organizations two delegates, with their 
alternates, to the World’s Temperance Congress to be convened 
in Chicago, June 5. “Great Britain,” says the call, “ will have a 
large number of delegates present, and there is reason to expect 
that Canada, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, and the leading 
countries of the Orient will be represented.” 

—The Phillips Brooks Memorial Fund has already nearly or 
quite reached the sum of $50000. On one Sunday Trini y 
Church, Boston, alone contributed $24,000, and the erection of 
a splendid memorial is now practically assured. The “ Tran- 


script ” says: “ There has been no soliciting, no canvassing, no — 


schemes for attracting notice or arousing sympathy or interest. 
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Poor people have responded according to their means and the 
rich according to theirs. Together with this universality of the 
giving, the quickness of the giving has now happily completed the 
effect of a spontaneous, free, enthusiastic offering, such as it 
should be to be truly and worthily commemorative of Phillips 
Brooks.” 3 

—The International Missionary Union will hold its tenth 
annual meeting at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 14-21, 1893. 
The purposes of the Union are the mutual acquaintance and 
conference of missionaries, and the promotion of the work of 
foreign missions in Christian hearts at home and on the wide 
field abroad. The call for the meeting truly says that mission- 
aries become, by their life work, experts in many matters upon 
which Sunday-school teachers, pastors, and all Christian workers 


want assistance; and, incidentally, also, in matters of secular 


study, as geography, language, history, etc. The assembling of 
a hundred or more such experts for a whole week, upon a plat- 
form s> world-wide and catholic as to preclude narrowness of 
view, makes the Union a practical summer school of missions. 

—An open letter to the public has been sent out by Professor 
A. P. Peabody and Professor G. H. Palmer, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and R. T. Paine, relative to the erection of the proposed 
Brooks Memorial Building at Harvard. The letter is in part as 
follows : 


The friends of Phillips Brooks desire to perpetuate his long and influential 
connection with Harvard by erecting at the College a building to be called by 
his name. While a preacher tothe University he often expressed a wish that a 
hall for religious and social us2s might stand in the College yard, side by side 
with the many buildings devoted to residence and instruction. His thought 
was of a nobler sort of parish house, a home of the humane interests, a place 
where religion, charity, hospitality, and friendly intercourse between students 
and teachers might be commodiously provided for. A subscription for this 
purpose. has been begun, and we have been appointed to take charge of the 
fund. For properly erecting the building, for endowing it, and for meeting the 
expenses of the daily and weekly religious services of the College chapel, 
$ 300,000 should be obtained. The class of 1855—Phillips Brooks’s class~—gener- 
ously agree to give the last $10,000 in each $100,000. Subscriptions may be sent 
to President Eliot, to E. H. Abbot, Cambridge, the secretary of Phillips 
Brooks’s class and of the fund, or to us. 


—In a letter from India, Mr. Charles S. Smith, President of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, writes: 


I was invited to the principal Hindu Club of Madura, and was introduced to 
a high-caste Brahmin, who was a distinguished member of the Bar. He spoke 
faultless English, and was a very interesting man. This gentleman said: * Hin- 
du as Iam, 1 want to bear my testimony to the valuable service the American 
missionaries have rendered to our poor people by their schools. They have 
forced us in self-defense to open Hindu schools for the poor.” I afterward 
learned that this same man had contributed largely to the support of a 
Hindu school modeled on the American plan. I have since visited the stirring 
scenes of the Indian mutinies at Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi. I have 
stood reverently and with uncovered head beside the graves of Havelock and 
Lawrence. I have read the tablet of Lord Napier, upon which he inscribed 
the names of the gallant men who carried the Kashmit gate by storm, and 
gave their lives to save the honor and the empire of the English race in 
India. I solemnly believe, however, that no soldier who (in Lawrence’s last 
words) died “trying to do his duty” has deserved better of his country and 
of mankind than have these brave men and women of the Madura Mission, 
who face daily the fever of the jungle and cholera, which is always present 
in India, and are, with heroic self-sacrifice, wearing out their lives silently 
for the good of others. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—C. M. Clark has received a callfrom the Center Church of Haverhill, Mass. 
—D. A. Evans has become pastor of the Puritan Church of Scranton, Pa. 
—Bavid O. Mears, for sixteen years pastor of the Piedmont Church of 
Worcester, Mass., has received a call from the Calvary Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland, O. 
—W. W. Willard, of Chicago, IIll., has received a call from the Third Church 


of St. Louis, Mo. 


—A. P. Lyon, of Onoka, Minn., has resigned. 

—E. B. Burrows, of Jamestown, N. Y., has resigned. 

—I. B. Stone accepts a call to Rockefeller, Il. 

—F. E. Snow, of Guilford, Conn., has received a call from Shelton. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—G. P. Nichols, of Binghamton, N. Y., has received a call from Calvary 
Church of Buffalo. 

—C. D. Wilson has received a call from Franklin, O. : 

—E. A. Allen, of Decatur, Ind., accepts a call to the Sixth Church of Indian- 
apolis. 

—J. A. Kennedy has resigned the pastorate of the First United Presbyterian 
Church ot Philadelphia, Pa. 

—D. H. Irwin, of San Francisco, Cal., has received a call from the First 
Church of San Antonio, Texas. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—P. S. Hulbert, now assistant pastor of the Marble Collegiate Dutch 

Church in this city, has been called by the First Reformed Church of Newark, 


N. J. 

—L. Paddock, of Camden, Me., accepts a call from the Universalist church 
of Macedon, N. Y. 

—J. E. Searles, a well-known Methodist preacher, died on February 11 in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of seventy-four. : 

—B. D. Hahn has become pastor of the State Street Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Books and Authors 


Rhodes’s HistoryZof the United States' 


The political events of the last half-decade, and the death 
of so many men prominent in the activities of the last gen- 
eration, bring to the thoughtful student of history the con- 
sciousness that we are now entering upon a new stage of 
our national development. The era of struggle for unity 
and nationality is past, the era of expansion and social 
and economic upbuilding based on a sound national foun- 
dation is begun. It is therefore not only fitting but neces- 
sary that we begin to look at the work of the last forty 
years as in one sense a completed whole, that we begin to 
take its measure, to study the logic of its events, to under- 
stand the forces which were urging our people forward to 
and through the crisis of the Civil War, and to appreciate 
how that momentous event set in motion surface-waves 
and undercurrents which must be taken into reckoning in 
studying the later history. 

This it is that Mr. Rhodes has aimed to accomplish. He 
has planned to write the history of the United States from 
the introduction of the compromise measures of 1850 down 
to the inauguration of Grover Cleveland, thirty-five years 
later. This is a task, as all must acknowledge, involving 
many difficulties. It demands not merely the usual degree of 
industry and patience and the many accessory qualifications 
now necessary forthe writer of history, but it also demands 
a faculty, rare among writers of recent events, of appreci- 
ating at very close quarters the tendencies of recent histor- 
ical forces, and of understanding the conditions of national 
development in a period which is so near that the average 
man cannot see its real proportions. Such a historian 
must have a sympathetic insight into the motives of men, 
must show in the estimates which he draws that he is plead- 
ing for no cause, is free from any sectional or party bias, 
and must prove himself in judgment superior to those who 
have preceded him. This, if successfully accomplished, 


will mark such a historian as possessing very exceptional 


qualities, inasmuch as the subject to be treated is almost a 
part of our own time, with the scenes and the actors still 
vivid in the memory of living men. Whether Mr. Rhodes 
will be such a historian we cannot yet determine. He 
has, in the two volumes already printed, performed the 
easiest part of the task. The decade from 1850 to 1860, 
when compared with that from 1870 to 1880, is much 
further away from the events of the present than the dis- 
tance in years would seem to indicate. It is easier to form 
an estimate of the administrations of Fillmore, Pierce, and 
Buchanan than of those of Grant and Hayes, There is 
an irresistible tendency of events in the earlier period 
which is wanting in the later. So that, while we may well 
begin now to form our judgment of the causes and circum- 
stances which led to the war, in the light of philosophic 
history, the question naturally arises whether we are as 
ready to treat the later period in the same light. Mr. 
Rhodes must answer this for us in his future volumes. 

As thus far complete, his work, beginning with a long 
sketch of slavery from colonial times to 1850, ends with 
the election of Lincoln, November, 1860. 1n this portion 
Mr. Rhodes has achieved a noteworthy success, which will 


give him a place among those whom the historical world 


delights to honor. In the matter of presentation he ranks 
them all, for these volumes are as interesting to read as a 
romance, and there is no sacrifice of truth to literary form; 
we do not lose confidence in his judgment because that 
judgment is well expressed. It is the truth which is 
attractive because it is made so clear that we uncon- 
sciously and with almost no effort understand it. It is 
history understood which .always contradicts Professor 
Seeley’s contention that history must of necessity be dull. 
In searching for the causes of this success, four charac- 
teristics stand out most prominently, each necessary to the 
historian, each an organic part of true historical writing. 
In the first place, as suggested above, Mr. Rhodes has 
1 History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By James Ford 


Rhodes. Vol. I., 1850-1854, pp. 506. Vol. II., 1854-1862, pp. 
Harper & 1854-1862, pp. 541 (with Index) 
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a simple, straightforward style, which reminds us of Thu- 
cydides or Cesar. It is forcible, never obtrusive, admira- 
ble in construction, little given to repetition, and rarely 
wanting in the harmony of thought and expression. If at 
times it halts or rings false to the syntactical ear, this 
is a rare blemish. In the second place, there is a breadth 
of treatment which shows that Mr. Rhodes is a student 
of sociology and the philosophy of history, and that he is 
as fully impressed with the importance of ascertaining the 
place of the period which he treats in the moral and politi- 


cal development of humanity as he is of ascertaining © 


the exact truth regarding each particular incident or move- 
ment which he narrates. In the third place, we find here 
a proportioning of events which makes it possible to fit 
each part of the whole into its proper place, to give it its 
due importance. The narrative is not a patchwork ; 
there is no changing rapidly from matter to matter. One 
thread—the working out of the doctrine of State-rights as 
seen in the slavery issue—runs through all. Other inci- 
dents are by no means omitted, but each is so treated as 
to show its influence upon and connection with this cen- 
tral idea, this mastering question which dominates all, 
which is the broad issue that will in future ages color 
this period. Occasionally a foreign treaty is given prom- 
inence; the yellow-fever scourge in New Orleans occupies 
considerable space; but what is distinctly out of touch with 
the main thesis—such as many financial questions, the 
foreign policy of Buchanan’s administration, phases of 
economic and industrial development—Mr. Rhodes leaves, 
as he says, for a future volume, only discussing their im- 
portance as part of the influencing environment in which 
the struggle over the main issue takes place. The impres- 
sion which pervades al], and which will linger as the most 
powerful which the volumes furnish, is that, in a contro- 
versy between a cause morally wrong, though intertwined 
with practical and economic considerations, and one mor- 
ally right, though often immediately unpractical and too 
ideally expressed, the right is bound in the end to gain the 
victory. This is but a new example of a truth that the 
philosophy of history everywhere teaches. 

Lastly, we would lay stress upon the sense of justice, the 
spirit of fairness, which pervades the work. In his study 
of the characters of this epoch there is little straining for 
effect, little use of adjectives or metaphor. Mr. Rhodes 
does not attempt to denounce, palliate, or justify through 
argument or technical literary device. He has an 
effective way of letting the men and the events speak for 
themselves. He simply groups his facts, gathers quota- 
tions from speeches and the contemporary judgments, and, 
in a few well-chosen phrases, comments upon the conclu 
sion which he has drawn therefrom. Perhaps he leans too 
heavily upon current:opinion, upon editorials in the New 
York * Tribune ” and other influential journals of the time, 
but, if so, he often in the end balances the effect by reach 
ing counter conclusions—conclusions which the reader 
unconsciougly sanctions. But Mr. Rhodes is not ignorant 
of the importance of circumstances, of the influence of 


immediate hopes and necessities, and the limitations of 


political office. He rarely condemns unless, with sincerity 
wanting, personal ambition is made the altar upon which 
the peace and good of the country are sacrificed. This 
underlies his condemnation of Douglas in his relation to 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Yet, again, he shows a high 
appreciation of Douglas’s manliness when the latter 
opposed the Lecompton Constitution, and, on the eve of 
the Presidential election, bearded the South in denying the 


‘right of secession and in approving the use of force to 


coerce the seceders should the ultra-Southern policy be 
carried out. Again, he loyally defends Webster for his 7th 
of March speech, on the ground of his love for the Union. 
He criticises Sumner severely for the narrowness and one 
sidedness too often shown in his famous speech, ‘“ Crime 
against Kansas,” and condemns his attack on Butler as 
“‘ungenerous and pharisaical,” yet elsewhere he has for 
him words of high praise. John Brown, as a man “born 
out of due time,” he admires as a hero sincere and brave, 
yet judges him as an enthusiast brooding over the miseries 
of an oppressed people. In this instance he leaves that 
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final decision, which, as he says, will be acceptable to all 
lovers of liberty and justice, to another century. Perhaps 
in no one of the many instances has his power been more 
severely tested than in the chapter on slavery and the 
institutions of the South. Sensible as he is that there are 
two sides to the question, and anxious as he is to do justice 
to the now defeated side, nevertheless the chapter leaves 
but one impression : slavery was a moral, social, and eco- 
nomic evil, deadening progress and at bottom weakening 
the economic prosperity of the South. | 
The volumes are full of judgments upon which it would 


_ be a pleasure to linger. Men for whom Mr. Rhodes can 


find little to say that is favorable—and his judgments are, 
when possible, tempered with mercy—he condemns either 
with few and quiet words, or, as in the case of Pierce and 
Buchanan, by letting them gradually pass out of sight—a 
kind of negative treatment in which they lose the respect 
of the reader as they lost that of the people whose chief 
magistrates they were. In such instances as these Mr. 
Rhodes shows an artistic sense and remarkable power of 
presentation which are more effective than would have been 
a more positive use of flattery or violent denunciation, for 
he never startles the reader from a position of confidence 
in his treatment, or in the natural conclusions which the 
material makes inevitable. 

In his collection of evidence Mr. Rhodes relies largely 
on three classes of material: public documents, such as 
the ‘“ Congressional Globe,” reports of committees, etc.; 


_ biographical and narrative literature; and newspaper files. 


All these are used with care and caution. He has been 
assiduous in the collection of his evidence, and has exam- 
ined, or has caused to be examined, the files of the most 
prominent Northern and Southern newspapers of the period. 
His foot-notes are therefore copious, and will be useful to 
the student. 

In conclusion, we may express the hope that these vol- 
umes and those which are to follow will be read by every 
young man who is to be a factor in the next period of our 
political and social history. It will be to him an influence 
morally and politically helpful. It will enlarge his views 
and soften his prejudices; it will give him an appreciation 
of the value of morality in political history which should 
have no slight weight in shaping political ambitions and 
in developing sound principles of action. It will be an 
object-lesson in the cultivation of a spirit of fairness and 
toleration which, in the presence of so much bitter post- 
bellum literature, is much needed. It will make him a 
better citizen. If Mr. Rhodes has in these two volumes 
set the stamp upon the whole work, then he will have per- 
formed a task for which he will deserve well of the country 
whose history he has begun to write with so much sound- 
ness and good judgment. 


The Social Condition of Labor? 


A subject that has for years been constantly discussed 
with the most reckless partisanship has finally been ap- 
proached in a scientific spirit by one who is competent to 
give an authoritative judgment upon the facts at issue. 
The subject is the relative condition of labor in the United 
States, Great Britain, and the leading nations upon the 
Continent; the investigator who has rendered an authori- 


- tative judgment upon it is Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of the 


Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Gould made his investi- 
gations as the associate of Carroll D. Wright in the prep- 
aration of the report of the National Labor Bureau upon 


- the relative cost of production in the United States and 


Europe. Commissioner Wright is a moderate protectionist, 
and a protectionist bias might be expected to show itself 
in the work of his associate, but there is none such present. 
Free-traders even more than protectionists will welcome 
the results of Dr. Gould’s studies, and both free-traders 
and protectionists will. accept them as presenting the situa- 
tion in the white light of truth. 

It is often our purpose to review an economic work in 


1 The Social Condition of Labor. By E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. ‘0 cts. ; 
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such a way as to render its purchase unnecessary. In the 
case of the essay before us we have no such purpose. The 
volume itself can be read in two hours, and it should be 
read by those who are interested in the subject considered. 
What we say about the book is rather to give an idea of 
the scope of its contents. Dr. Gould finds that in America 
from one-fifth to one-third of the workmen own their own 
dwellings, while in Great Britain and Germany such owner- 


ship is very rare. In the United States the families are 
smaller than in Europe, and the size of the houses is larger.. 


Among the steel-workers in the United States, for example, 
the average family contains 4.7 persons and occupies 4.6 
rooms. In Europe the average family contains 5.2 per- 
sons, and these occupies but 3.6 rooms. As to family in- 
come there is less difference between the United States 
and Europe than even free-traders have been accustomed 
to maintain. The reason is that in the United States 
nearly seven-eighths of the family income is earned by the 
head of the family, while in Europe the wife and children 
generally contribute nearly one-quarter. Our laws do not 
permit such young children to work in our factories as are 
permitted in Europe, and still less does American public 
sentiment permit it. Among the workers in pig iron, for 
example, the husband of the average family earns $513 in 
the United States as against $350 in Europe—an excess of 
nearly one-half. The average family earnings, however, 
are but $591 in the United States as against $444 in 
Europe—an excess of only about one-third. These are, of 
course, time wages and not piece wages. Dr. Gould finds 
that the American workman, either because of better nour- 
ishment, greater ambition, or better machinery, produces 
more than does the European workman, and he believes 
that, in the world’s free competition, industrial supremacy 
will be won by the countries where the laborers “earn the 
most and live the best.” To have a badly paid, badly 
nourished, and overworked labor force is a preventive of 
cheap production instead of a help toward it. We believe 
that this doctrine embodies sound morals as well as sound 
political economy, and we heartily recommend the essay in 
which it is set forth with such clearness and force. 


Taxation and Work. By Edward Atkinson. (G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) Mr. Atkinson is not a man of great breadth 
of scholarship or depth of insight, but he has much ability 
and enormous industry, and has probably done more to increase 
the stock of public information on statistical questions than 
any other writer in the United States. The volume in hand 
deals with the tariff and the currency. The tables relating to 
the sources of revenue of the National Government are quite 
authoritative. When, however, Mr. Atkinson estimates the 
National income at $13,000,000,000, his estimates bear little 
relation to those made by distinguished English statisticians. 
For example, Robert Giffen estimates the labor income of Eng- 
land at $3,000,000,000, and the income from capital at $2,700,- 
000,000. The income from capital in this country is not more 


‘than one-third greater than that of England, while the labor in- 


come is hardly more than double that of England. Mulhall 
estimated the National income of this country at $7,000,000,000 
in 1880. It cannot be placed higher than $10,000,000,000 in 
1890. In estimating the cost of a high tariff, Mr. Atkinson is 
led to the use of some statistics which seem even more exagger- 
ated. ‘Iam of the profound conviction,” he says, “that the 
indirect injury to manufactures, agriculture, and commerce [from 
the taxes on raw materials] is fifty-fold as great as the loss of 
revenue ” would be if these taxes were repealed. “ That is to say,” 
he goes on, “the revenue of about $14,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment receives from taxes upon crude materials ia all processes 
of domestic industry may have cost us $700,000000.” This 
would make out that the average family has been paying an in- 
direct tax of $60 a year to the mine-owners and wool-growers, 
although comparatively few families spend half that amount 
upon mining products or raw wool. Although nearly all scien- 
tists are on the side of free trade, still not all statistics on the 
side of free trade are to be accepted as scientific. : 


Extinct Monsters. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) This is what the French call “a 
book of vulgarization ”—in other words, a treatment of a scien- 
tific subject for the unlearned. There are many such books, 
more by far in England than in America, For good books of 
the kind there is always room. Mr. Hutchinson has already 
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written two popular works on Elementary Geology, both of 
which, judged as literary productions, are better than this. For 
the style of the book is very poor. Who that needs a book of 
this sort can wade through a volume made up of sentences like 
this: “ Being air-breathers, they would be compelled occasion- 
ally to seek the surface of the sea, in order to obtain a fresh 
supply of the life-giving element—oxygen; but, being cold- 
blooded and with a small brain, needing a much less supply of 
oxygen for its work, the fish-lizards had, like fishes, this advan- 
tage over whales, which are warm-blooded—that their stern- 
propeller, or toil-fin, could take the form best adapted for a 
swift, straightforward course through the water.” Partly on 
account of this lack of lucidity in style, the book abounds in real 
or apparent contradictions. The title defines the scope of the 
work. Extinct monsters are to be placed, by pen and by pencil, 
‘before the mind. Dry bones are to be clothed with flesh and 
made to live. In acertain sense the book is to be a ‘museum 
guide, and constant reference is made to the magnificent collec- 
tions of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. It 
‘is, however, more than this, and will perhaps be to some read- 
ers their first introduction to palzontology. The species de- 
scribed are the most interesting of the gigantic reptiles, birds, 
and mammals of geological history. The book is up to date, 
and the descriptions sum up present knowledge very fairly. 
The work of such American students as Leidy, Cope, and Marsh 
is thoroughly appreciated and well presented. By far the most 
valuable portion of the work is the series of twenty-four full- 
page plates giving restorations of some of the monsters. 
Although later study may necessitate the modification of some 
of these, they are altogether the best set of pictures (which are 
easily accessible) showing the present knowledge of geology 
upon this subject. 


The latest addition to the long series of translations of the 
novels of Balzac which Miss Wormeley is now making is in all 
respects one of the most characteristic of the great novelist’s 
works. Lost /ilusions (Roberts Brothers, Boston) contains the 
first and third of the series which Balzac entitled “The Two 
Poets” and “ Eve and David.” ‘There is a connecting story, 
the title of which may be translated “A Great Man of the Prov- 
inces in Paris,” which is to be published hereafter, and which 
does not form an integral part of the tales which Miss Wormeley 
translates under the title of “ Lost Illusions.” The volume is 
thoroughly representative of Balzac, because it presents, in the 
first place, two strikingly contrasted types of character: the 
young poet, brilliant, volatile, with the artistic temperament, but 
lacking genuine artistic ability, and entirely devoid of firmness 
of character; and, in contrast, his sister Eve and her husband 
David, two noble-minded, strenuous, and self-sacrificing souls. 
These characters are all drawn with the wonderful power which 
Balzac puts into his characterization. The stories are also rep- 
resentative because they include one of those very careful and 
elaborate studies of a form of practical activity which Balzac 
was so fond of making. He goes into the details of paper-mak- 
ing, printing, and the legal processes attending commercial dis- 
aster with that grasp of detail and that exactness so character- 
istic of his wonderful mental vigor. The book is also represent- 
ative because it gives us a whole section of provincial society ; 
not a group of names, but a group of people differentiated with 
the utmost particularity and realized to the imagination by every 
possible detail. We feel as if we were reading history and meeting 
people whose pedigrees were to be found in the books, and the 
story of whose ancestral lives could be gained by word of mouth 
in the little community in which they live. Miss Wormeley has 
translated no more interesting work of the great French writer, 
and she has certainly done nothing better in the way of render- 
ing that work into English. | 


Readers of Ibsen will be glad to know that to the recently 
completed edition of his prose dramas there has now been added 
the translation of one of the most famous of his works, the verse- 
drama of Peer Gynt. This striking play has been the subject of 
a very wide discussion, and many monographs have been written 
‘by way of expounding its meaning and setting forth its lessons. 
It has been well called a Norse “ Faust,” for it deals with many 
of the problems presented in “ Faust,” and it frequently recalls 
the construction of the second part of that famous poem. Like 
all other works of art constructed on a similar scale and with a 
kindred ability, “ Peer Gynt” bears an obvious meaning, and 
many other meanings which are disclosed only to the careful 
student. It is a kind of phantasmagoria, full of changes of 
scene and action of a kind which would disorder and repel a 
mind of the purely classical type; but it is in many ways a 
representative work, and it is full of passages of singular power 
and beauty. No one can really understand Ibsen who has not 
read it; for while it does not deal so immediately with specific 
problems as some of his later plays, it deals more broadly and 
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fundamentally with the great problems of the adjustment of the 
individual to the social and moral environment—the fundamental 
problem, in other words, of personal life. That ‘‘ Peer Gynt” 
stands in a way for the Norse people there is no reason to doubt. 
He is a kind of immense personification of a race, and the weak- 
ness of that race, from Ibsen’s point of view, is indicated in his 
character and in his dealings with life. Whether one likes the 
play or not, and whether one agrees or not with its teachings, 
there can be no question about its great power. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) . 


Mr. Montagu Williams, who has, we believe, died since the 
preparation of his Round London: Down East and Up West, 
now before us, was for many years a police-court justice in Lon- 
don. He was as far as possible removed from the “ Justice 
Starely ” type, being, in fact, a man of extreme shrewdness and 
native wit, as well as of strong philanthropic tendencies. He 
was often called the “poor man’s magistrate,” and one of the 
reasons for his intimate acquaintance with the tricks, customs, 
and needs of the East End people among whom he administered 
justice is seen in the fact that he was wont to wander up and 
down the streets of that dreary and poverty-crushed part of the 
metropolis. What he saw in these walks is told in this book 
with animation, sympathy, and humor. To most readers the 
East End chapters will open a new world and a most interest- 
ing one. The part of the book devoted to fashionable follies 
and intrigues in the West End is somewhat perfunctory, and far 
less original and striking than the earlier pages. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


' Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s latest volume, Under the Evening 
Lamp, contains a series of short studies of minor writers in the 
familiar and interesting style which Mr. Stoddard invariably 
uses in dealing with such themes. His preface expressly de- 
clares, and a glance at the list of names in the table of contents 
confirms the declaration, that most of the lives outlined in this 
volume were pathetic. It is with those literary men who have 
been at war with fortune that Mr. Stoddard deals. There is, 
however, one striking exception to this statement, and that is the 
introduction of Lord Houghton, who was, above most men, a 
favorite of fortune, so far as a harmonious environment and an 
agreeable adjustment of personal relations to life were con- 
cerned. This volume is not, and does not pretend to be, a final 
authority on the matters which it discusses, but it is a fresh, 
unconventional, and interesting treatment of a group of writers 
whose lives and whose work claim the attention of every lover 
of English literature. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Tobacco Problem. By Meta Lander. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) The new and enlarged edition of this well-known book 
retains all the features that have made it at once an authoritative 
manual and a telling indictment of the tobacco habit. In its 
sixty added pages it gives a historical sketch of the organized 
movements against the weed, both in this country and elsewhere. 
Of especial interest is the account of that early pioneer in this 
work, George Trask, appropriately termed “‘ The American One- 
There are also a large number of 
recent testimonies contribyted to the author from our National 
military and naval academies, from leading physicians, educa- 
tors, clergymen, and others. The book makes a strong weapon 
in the hands of those opposed to the smoking habit. 


We have received from the Bible Study Publishing Company 
an Order of Worship for Sunday-schools following the church 
year, the object of which is to make it possible for Sunday- 
schools, while adopting a systematic graded lesson series, also 
to recognize the great feasts in the church year. The plan is 
admirable, and the provision for carrying it out seems to us 
very good. We have also received a series of simple Sunday- 
school lessons on Zhe Life of the King, from James Pott & Co. 
(New York), arranged in pads, one lesson to a leaf, the object of 
which is to give the children in Sunday-schools some systematic 
instruction on the life of our Lord. The lessons appear to us 
somewhat too simple, except for the youngest children, but this 
may be regarded as a good fault. 


On August 14, 1891, there died a typical American lady of 
the old school—Sarah Childress Polk, widow of ex-President 
James K. Polk. Mrs. Polk to an advanced age retained a vivid 
interest in the movements and development of American life and _ 
in all the living questions of religion and humanity. Her large 
circle of friends regarded her charming home in Nashville as a 
shrine of pilgrimage. Zhe Memorials of Sarah Childress Polk, 
Wife of the Eleventh President of the United States, by Anson 
and Fanny Nelson (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York), con- 
tains much material of a historical interest, which, in addition 
to the charming character of Mrs. Polk, will appeal to many 
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and facsimiles. | 


A Woman's Philosophy of Love, by Caroline F. Corbin 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston), is a book to be read by women 
who have a high appreciation of the manliness of men—the 
spiritual element that was decreed as his birthright when God 
created man in his own image. Such a woman can read a book 
of this kind and not be harmed, for she has read the characters 
of the sons of God too truly to have them lowered by a book 
that treats only of aclass, but makes that class representative 
of the sex. It requires a deep spiritual insight to write on 
the subjects treated of here. Much in the book is admirable, 
but much in it would better have remained unwritten. 


The latest volume in the Adventure Series (Macmillan & Co., 
New York) is Zhe Life and Adventures of James P. Beckh- 
wourth. Its hero is a frontiersman who was adopted by the 
Crow Nation some fifty years ago; he lived with them many 
years, and became their chief. Beckwourth was generally 
considered a phenomenal liar in his own day, and we hope, for his 
own sake, that most of his savagery, as related by him, is inven- 
tion. One wearies with the monotonous repetition of tales of 
slaughter and scalping. Mr. Leland, whose preface is the best 
part of the book, virtually admits that, historically, the story is 
worthless, but points out the real interest of the book to be in 
the incidental and almost accidental pictures of Indian domestic 
and tribal custom. 


Under Pressure, by Marchesi Theodoli, is a story of high 
society in Rome, and deals with the conflict between the old 
ideas and the new, presenting some extremely singular phases of 
life that are well-nigh extinct. The characters of the novel are 
all distinctly focused, and the movement of the story is moder- 
ate but even. The development of the character of Lavinia, of 
Bianca, of the Prince and of the Princess d’Astalli, are skillfully 
worked out. “Without question the author takes high rank 
among the novelists of today; but will Roman society forgive 


her for exhibiting it under the arc-light of her pen? (Macmillan 


& Co., New York.) 


The seventh volume in the Christian Classics Series is a 


charming little book of writings of the age just succeeding the 
Apostles—Z7he Two Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, and the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, translated, with introduction and 
notes, by Horace E. Hall, M.A. The translation is smooth. 
The introduction and notes: aim to be explanatory rather than 
critical. The paper and type are beautiful. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 


A decidedly readable book is the Rev. Alfred J. Church’s 


_ Stories from the Greek Comedians Aristophanes, Philemon, 


Diphilus, Menander, Apollodorus, with sixteen illustrations 
after the antique. The stories—sometimes episodes, sometimes 
the plot of the plays—are bright and sparking, translating in a 
true sense the fun of the old comedies into modern methods of 
appreciation. The illustrations are after Flaxman, and in the 
black and terra-cotta of pictured vases. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


Charles Darwin: Autobiography and Letters. This is, in 
the main, a condensation by Mr. Francis Darwin, son of the 
great naturalist, of the “ Life and Letters.” The personal parts 
of the larger work have been carefully retained, and the abbrevia- 
tion has been made by leaving out the more technically written 
scientific letters. The work has been admirably carried out, 
and to those who do not possess the original work this will prove 
a most acceptable substitute. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Society of Friends has included persons of deep spiritual 
insight and wide sympathy. Of these early Friends Isaac Pen- 
ington was one of the most remarkable. His letters are worthy 
a place beside the spiritual writings of any age. Selections 
trom Isaac Penington (Roberts Brothers, Boston) is a dainty 
volume, fit for a present to your soul’s friend. It contains 
some of the best thoughts of a meek and wise heart to whom 
the Spirit gave to understand the deep things of God. 


Whist Nuggets will afford amusement in generous abundance 
to all lovers of the theory and practice of Sarah Battle’s favor- 
ite game. It contains Lamb’s famous essay, Pole’s “ Rhyming 
Rules,” Professor Proctor’s curious calculations of the chances 
in whist, extracts from “ Whist or Bumble-puppy ?” Dunbar’s 
“ Thirty-Nine Articles,” Burnand’s burlesques, and many other 
familiar humorous and serious whist essays. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) | 


- While we may not pretend to adjust Christianity to modern 
thought, we may and ought to attempt to adjust Christian 
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readers. The volume, also, is illustrated with valuable portraits © 


theology and modern thought. Such an attempt, excellent in 
its way, is Prayer-Meeting Theology: A Dialogue, by E. J. 
Morris. The writer’s purpose, as we gather, is to allay the 
apprehension of those who fear that the newer ways of looking 
at divine truth are fatal to faith and devotion. (G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—The Muses Library is shortly to be enriched by an edition 
of Gay, edited by Mr. Underhill. 
—The University Settlement Society has opened a free read- 


ing-room and circulating library at 26 Delancey Street, New 


York City. : 

— During the present month Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will publish W. G. Collingwood’s “ John Ruskin: His Life and 
Work,” with many portraits and illustrations. 

—“ Socialism and the American Spirit,” by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman, author of “ Profit-Sharing between Employer and Em- 
= will be published in a few weeks by Houghton, Mifflin 

oO. 

—Mr. Irving’s presentation of Lord Tennyson’s play 

“ Becket ” has been, apparently, very successful. “ Becket” is 


the sixth of Tennyson’s plays which have been put upon the 


stage. 

—Professor Henry Drummond will deliver the Lowell Lectures 
at Boston this spring. The subject will be “ The Evolution of 
Man.” Professor Drummond, says * The Bookman,” has not 
yet decided as to the date of the publication of these lectures, but 
has taken steps to protect his copyright in America. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to issue the complete 
works of Mr. Whittier in seven octavo volumes, of which there 
will be a library edition and an artists’ edition, the latter limited 
to 750 copies, to be printed on hand-made paper and illustrated 
with photogravures and etchings. The same publishers an- 
nounce similar editions of Dr. Holmes’s works in thirteen 
volumes, to be issued in like manner, the artists’ edition to con- 
tain no less than thirteen pertraits of Dr. Holmes. 

—At the request of Mrs. Cleveland and other ladies, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson has consented to appear on the lecture platform in the 
city of New York (at Music Hall, on the evening of March 1), in 
behalf of the New York Kindergarten Association. Mr. Jeffer- 
son calls his lecture “A Discourse on the Drama.” This is the 
second time that Mr. Jefferson has appeared on the platform, 
the first time being an address on a similar theme at Yale Col- 
lege. The Christian Union will print in its next issue (March 4) 
a paper on Mr. Jefferson’s art from the pen of Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the “ Century.” 


Books Received 


THE COMMONWEALTH CO., NEW YORK 


Dodel, Arnold. Moses or Darwin? 


I. 
Evans, Elizabeth E. A History of Rilizions. 50 cts. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. Edited 
by lente! C. Barrows. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 
MacDonald, Arthur. Criminology. $2. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Chesterfield’s Letters. Abridged by Edwin Ginn.. With Life by M. F. 
Wheaton. 30 cts. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 


- Knight, H. B. Finlay. A Girl witha Temper. 50 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Ten Brink, Bernhard. History of English Literature. $2. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Stedman, Edmund C. The Nature and Elements of Poetry. $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. X. (New Edition.) Swasto Zyri. $3. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Crawford, F. Marion. The Children of the King. $1. 
MONITOR PUBLISHING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Lamont, Rev. T. J. The Joy of Salvation. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Ross, Janet. Three Generations of English Women. (Imported.) $2. 
Stephen, Leslie. An Agnostic’s Apology, and Other Essays. $2.50. 
ee Augustus, D.D. Studies bya Recluse. $1.75. 

oies, Henry M. Prisoners and Paupers. $1.50. 
Van Oss, S. F. American Railroads as Investments. $4. 
Russell, H. R. Poor Lady Massey. (Imported.) $1. 


.F. The Shifting of the Fire. Umported.) $1. 
Saint Hilaire, Philippe. Jean de Kerdren. (Impo ) $1. 
The Fishguard Invasion by the French in 1797. $1.50. 

STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
Brandt, John L. Turning-Points. $1.50. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Row, C. A. Reasons for Believing in Christianity. 25 cts. 
Hyde, Rev. = D. Sermon-Pictures for Busy Preachers. 2 Vols. (Im- 
ported. 


YOUNG MEN’S ERA PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Ganse, Hervey D., Rev. Poems and Hymns. §1. 
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With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


Facts About Silver 

Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you kindly inform me what place 
silver occupies in the United States cur- 
rency? Is it a subsidiary coinage, as the 
silver in England, or not? What do the 
silver bills represent? When was the 
Sherman Silver Bill passed? What was 
the attitude of the Government toward sil- 
ver before that bill? C. A. 

The silver currency of the United States 
is not a promise to pay gold, but nominally 
constitutes with gold the ultimate measure 
of value. Unlike the subsidiary currency 
of England, it is legal tender for unlimited 
amounts. The gold and silver coins are 
kept together by the provision that no sil- 
ver coin shall be issued unless the Govern- 
ment has received a gold dollar’s worth of 
silver for it. The position of silver is there- 
fore anomalous. The Sherman Act was 


passed in July, 1890. For twelve years pre- 


ceding the passage of this act the Govern- 
ment had purchased $24,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion and coined it into silver dol- 
lars at a profit of about thirty-three per cent. 
-on each dollar issued. By the present law 
the silver purchases are nearly doubled, but 
no coinage takes place, and a dollar’s worth 
-of silver bullion remains behind each dol- 
lar of currency issued. The Government 
weceives no profit—THE EDITORS. 


Dr. the Bible 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In the letters published in The Christian 
‘Union of January 14, Dr. Whiton takes 
strong ground against the “orthodox” 
‘view of the inspiration and authority of 
the Bible. His expressions here and there 
do not seem to me to harmonize entirely, 
and I am at a loss to determine exactly 
-what his views are. It is plain, however, that 
he contends for a large fallibility and small 
‘inspiration in the Bible; or, perhaps I 
should say, for the fallibility of a large 
portion and for the divine authority of but 
a very small portion of it—apparently only 
‘that part which records the actions and 
words of Christ. And the authority of 
even this portion depends, not on the in- 
spiration of the writers, but only on the 
-* historicity ” of its contents. Being a true 
record of One who is divine, what it sets 
forth of word or deed as emanating from 
him must have the authority of divine 
teaching. Only so has it authority. 

Combating the inference of the inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers which is usually 
-drawn from the superhuman delineation of 
the character of Christ (so the advocates 
of inspiration put it, and not the delineation 
of the superhuman character of Christ), he 
contends that there was no need that the 
writers should be inspired. He says: 
«“ To convey to us an adequate knowledge 
of such a person [as Christ], can any- 
thing be insisted on beyond a biography 
by writers as competent and conscientious 
as Platoand Xenophon, who handed down 
to us the memoirs of Socrates?” We do 
not pause to discuss whether the unlettered 
Evangelists were as competent as Plato 


and Xenophon to give us a faithful, life- 


like biography, and whether, especially in 
view of their unique subject, their natural 
-deficiencies for such a work did not require 


remedying. Let us take the writer’s main 
idea, and, for argument sake, admit it also— 
that inspiration was not requisite for illus- 
trating Christ’s character by his acts and 
words. Still, as matters stand, does this 
do away with the need of inspiration of 
the sacred writers for our ‘adequate 
knowledge” of Jesus? An adequate 
knowledge demands a perception of his 
divinity, in the highest, purest sense of that 
word. That the memoirs of Christ might 
have been full enough both to suggest and 
clearly establish his divinity must be con- 
fessed. But are they sufficient, in the form 
in which we actually have them? This 
will hardly be maintained. 

They may suffice to prove that he was a 
teacher come from God; even that he was 
a superhuman person. But would not 


the doctrine of his divinity tremble if con- 


fined to this basis? His character and 
words concerning himself go far in favor 


of the doctrine, but, independently, do not 


prove it. 

Take the character—what is its evi- 
dential value? It, indeed, fully meets 
our conception of what a divine character 
should be; yet could we from it alone 
confidently say, “‘ This man is very God”? 
Do we know enough about deity, or crea- 
turehood either, to affirm, “ This can be 
nothing less than divine”? Perfect, super- 
human, we might pronounce it, but could 
go no further, even though no obstacle 
stood in the way of doing so. But a very 
formidable obstacle does stand in the way. 
Does the character proclaim Christ’s divin- 
ity so distinctly, inevitably, as to overcome 
the great difficulty of the conception of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead? In 
the face of this difficulty we would likely 
stop where Channing stopped. Given the 
unity of God, and the character, heavenly 
as itis, would hardly carry us beyond Uni- 
tarianism to the doctrine of the Creeds. 

If we go onto connect Christ’s words re- 
garding himself with the character which 
would indeed vouch for their truth, what- 
ever they clearly mean, are those words suf- 
ficiently explicit for the purpose? Mus? 
they mean that which compels us to admit 
that difficult doctrine—Plurality in Unity? 
In view of all that to reason seems against 
giving them that prima facte interpreta- 
tion, is it not rational to give them 
another? Can they not bear another? 
Do they not, then, need supplementing 
from authoritative sources in order to make 
the doctrine sure? Confessedly. What 
then? ‘They must derive the needed cor- 
roboration from words of the sacred 
writers’ own. But this requires that those 
writers should have been inspired. Other- 
wise their utterances have only the value 
of human speculations. Thus, as the 
facts are, an “adequate knowledge of 
Christ ”"—Zroof of his divinity—requires 
the inspiration of other utterances than 
those from Christ’slips. Be it noted that 
Dr. Whiton’s rule excludes from authority 
John’s proem and similar author-utter- 
ances. Any divine words are so only be- 
cause they fell from divine lips. So that, 
by his rule, proof-texts are very meager. 
The necessity of strengthening them from 
outside our Lord’s own sayings is indis- 
pensable—the necessity, for this doctrine 
of the inspiration of the New Testament 
generally is a consequence. 

Again, Dr. Whiton defines “ Revelation 
as unfolded within the world through z7- 
tuitions that are quickened by the indwell- 
ing Spirit ;” not as “‘ coming from‘without, 
from above.” : 
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Will this position stand Christ’s own 
test ? (Dr. Whiton bows to Christ.) 

*‘ Quickened intuitions” may serve for 
the discernment of divine elements in 
what is before the mind; but can they give 
foreknowledge of remote facts? Can they 
penetrate the depths of the future, and 
descry, not the natural evolutions of pres- 
ent affairs, but special, minute events in 
the life of a particular person? Undoubt- 
edly we would say that foreknowledge of 
such matters could be derived only from 
direct, special communication. In the 
case of the prophets, then, we have an au- 
thentic instance of a different kind of 
inspiration to that which Dr. Whiton 
admits. Christ himself attests that their 
predictions were genuine, and bore divine 
authority. All things that were written in 
the prophets concerning him had to be ful- 
filled, he declared. Here, then, we have a 
case of inspiration of Zersons fitting them 
to proclaim with authority the things of 
God. The theory of inspiration advanced 
by Dr. Whiton does not, then, accord with 
certain Bible facts vouched for by our 
Lord himself. The theory being thus au- 
thoritatively proved false in reference to 
the prophets, we need not hesitate to ques- 
tion it in reference to other Scripture dau- 
thors, and in reference to other subjects 
than predictions. There may be, and, ac- 
cording to Christ, actually is, an inspiration 
and authority attaching to parts of the 
Bible which Dr. Whiton believes have 
none. The same may be true of other 
parts of the whole. _ 

I may here make a further point. It 
is contended that the incontrovertible de- 
ductions of scholarship compel the admis- 
sion of extensive fallibility in the Bible, 
and the adoption of the theory of inspira- 
tion that consists with such fallibility. If 
the results of scholarship require the adop- 
tion of the theory advanced in the let- 
ters under discussion, the “ critics” have 
a high authority against them. For the 
refutation by Christ of the theory is tanta- 
mount to his pronouncing spurious those 
results of scholarship which require the 
false theory. 

Space forbids passing to other points. 
These two may suffice to show the untena- 
bleness of the views advanced in the let- 
ters. The demands of admittedly true 
theology or Christology; the need of man- 
kind of a more full and explicit knowledge 
of the relations which they bear to God 
through Christ than is contained in Christ’s 
sayings alone; of an exposition of the 
Gospels, a development of their doctrinal 
germs; the certification of Christ by 
means of prophecy and type—these and 
many other considerations seem to require 
admission of the divine authority of the 
Bible as a whole; at all events, of a much 
larger portion of it than the letters allow. 
The Bible is not to be regarded as an im- 
mense lump of quartz imbedding a small 
nugget of gold. 


WILLIAM H. LAIRD. 
Brookeville, Md. 


The American College for Girls 


at Constantinople 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

One of the great problems of the day in 
missions is the place to be accorded to 
higher education. A leader in the mission 
work of this century in Turkey lately re- 
marked that “a mission can never de- 
velop a college.” The forces that may 
develop a college are the result, however, 
of the work of every progressive mission, 
and then the practical problem arises to 
rightly adjust the relations of the mission 
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and the college. If this problem is wisely 
solved, the mission and the college may 
‘tbe mutually very helpful to each other. 

There are many evidences that the ex- 
traordinary activity in all that relates to 
advanced education in other lands is hav- 
ing a great influence in Turkey. One of 
these evidences is the desire of a rapidly 
increasing number of girls for a college 
education, which is a demand that creates 

.an obligation to raise the standards of 
scholarship and provide the best means of 
instruction. 

It is the aim of the American College 
for Girls to meet this demand, as far as 
possible, and those who give for the sup- 
port of our College’ may/find compensation 
in the thought that to-day, perhaps more 
tthan ever before, the education of the 
women of Turkey will affect the future 
well-being of society. The present is a 
formative period, and the influence in all 
the nationalities of the Empire of women 
whose characters have been developed by 
a well-balanced Christian collegiate train- 
ing will diffuse more elevated standards of 
morality, ennoble social aims, and promote 

diving for the highest ends. 

_ This College was founded as a High 
School by the Women’s Board of Missions, 
‘by contributions outside of the regular 
funds, in 1871. The progress of the in- 
stitution has been steady, notwithstanding 
the many obstacles to be overcome, and 
two years ago it became a regularly char- 
‘tered American college, and took a posi- 
tion of greater influence and more ad- 
vanced scholarship. 

The alumnz of this‘ institution number 
eighty-six, of eight different nationalities, 
and are scattered all over Turkey and Bul- 
garia, from the Euphrates to the Danube, 
one even living in Albania, her native 
Jand, where she has opened the first Chris- 
tian school for girls existing in the land. 
Half of the number have been employed 
in teaching, and many others occupy posi- 
tions of influence and power. 

During the last academic year one hun- 
dred and forty-one students were enrolled, 
of nine of the nationalities of the Empire, 
and many of them came from great dis- 
tances. 

The language of the College is English, 
but special courses are offered in French, 


Latin, German, Ancient and Modern : 


Greek and Armenian, Sclavic, and Bul- 
garian, and each student is required to ob- 
— a good knowledge of her o own vernac- 
ular. 

The charges for tuition are so “uididete 
that the students are not confined to the 
higher classes of society, and scholarships 
are provided for a limited number of poor 
girls who wish to become teachers. 

The students of the College sustain soci- 
eties for literary, philanthropic, aad mis- 
sionary effort. The College Missionary 
Society contributed last year over $225 
for various objects, home and foreign, and 
held public meetings every month, which 
were attended with great interest. 

The religious work in the College has 
always been attended with very encourag- 
ing results, and the development of strong 
‘Christian character in many of the stu- 
dents has been most gratifying. 

It is our hope that, as our College be- 
comes more widely known in the United 
States, those who are interested in the 
cause of education will do their utmost to 


sustain an American institution in this | 


land, where the best and highest culture 
of the mental and spiritual powers is so 
‘much needed. 
Mary M. PATRICK, 
President. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


In a recent prayer-meeting talk, given, I will say, 
by the Rev. Mr. A., the point was made that “ be- 
lievers” and “ unbelievers.”’? before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, are to be judged upon a distinctly dif- 
ferent basis. As an illustration, said he: At the 
close of the World’s Fair in Chicago the various ar- 
ticles exhibited there will be judged, not for accept- 
ance or rejection, but judged as to their comparative 
merit, and rewards given. So at Christ’s judgment- 
seat ‘*believers’’ are to be judged for the deeds done 
in the body, and rewarded, if deserving. If we have 
built wood, hay, or stubble, our work will be burned, 
but we will be saved. We are saved once and for- 
ever when we accept Christ; we are saved, not by 
what we do, but by the blood of Christ, by believing 
in him. There is no use in continually digging 
around the foundation to see if that is all right; 
when you are born again, and accept Christ, you are 
on the foundation. The building you erect on that 
foundation may be destroyed, but yow will be saved. 
It-may be that such a preacher has the “ root of the 
matter” in him, but is it my fault that hi preaching 
seems to me liable to be very misleading? Ialways 


‘think that such teaching inculcates a sort of life-in- 


surance-policy view of salvation, wherein the holder 
uf such policy is in some mysterious way, he hardly 
knows how, lifted into heaven and saved with little 
or no reference to character. SUBSCRIBER, 
We think there is a truth in the presen- 
tation which you have reported to us; 
though, presented in that form, it is liable 
to be interpreted as a sort of life-insurance- 
policy view of salvation. In answering 
any such question as this, a previous ques- 


tion must first be answered, What is salva- 


tion? It is, according to the New Testa- 
ment, not primarily deliverance from pun- 
ishment, but deliverance from sin. When 
a man has really accepted Jesus Christ, 
and in Christ has found access to the 
Father, so that the divine life is flowing 
into him as the sap flows from the vine 
into the branch, or as faith and hope and 
love flow from the mother into the child, 
then he is said to be saved or born again, 
or atonement is said to have been made, 
because he is at one with God and a new 
life is begun in him; he is being delivered 
from the power of the dominion of sin, and 
when he has thus once entered into vital re- 
lations with God through Jesus Christ, it 
is true that he need not be continually re- 
examining the question whether he is a 


child of God; when he has thus begun to . 


build on Jesus Christ as a foundation, he 
need not be continually digging around the 
foundation to see if that is all right. 


The Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in his Christmas ser- 
mon, ** The Old, Old Story,” says that “‘ there was 
no institution of the Lord’s Supper’’ at that last 
Passover supper. How can any one make that 
assertion unless he denies the authenticity of the 
Gospels? E. H.C. P. 

As in many other instances, so in this, 
the context is required to do justice to the 
speaker’s thought. Mr. Chadwick said: 
‘‘ As if the hope of his return might be de- 
nied or long delayed, he begged his fol- 
lowers to remember him at each succeed- 
ing feast. There was no institution of the 
Lord’s Supper.” That .is, as Mr. Chad- 
wick understands it, Jesus intended sim- 
ply that every future Passover meal should 
bring him freshly to their remembrance. 


1. Will you kindly recommend one or two modern 
books upon the nature and office of the Holy Spirit ? 
2. Is the Swedenborgian idea, that all life @.¢., in 
nature) is directly from the Lord, generally accepted? 
3. Is it correct to speak of the life and energy of the 
natural world as in any sense en of 
the Spirit ? avs 

. It is not easy to find anything quite 
shia on this subject. Seea chapter 
on the Neglected Term in the Trinity in a 
little book called “Gloria Patri” (T. 
Whittaker, New York, $1). * Veni Crea- 
tor” is a good evangelical work (same 

publisher, $1.50). 2. The created life is 


| Seahdhaen from the Uncreated. 3. It is 


Buckwheat 
Cakes 


Two teacupfuls buckwheat flour, one 
teacupful wheat flour, three teaspoonfuls 
Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, one 
teaspoonful salt. Mix all together, and 
add sufficient sweet milk or water to make 
a soft batter. Bake on griddle at once. 


This makes delicious buck- 
wheat cakes if you follow the 
recipe and use Cleveland’s 
baking powder. Cleve- 
land’s leaves no bitter taste 
and makes the cakes light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

[t's the baking powder— 
Cleveland’s! 


better to say that it is from God, and to 
think of the Ho/y Spirit as specifically — 
manifest in the Aoly life. 


I would like to trouble you for some light on 
Romans ix., 13. How are we to reconcile this with 
our best ideas of God as a just and loving Cr. 

Refer to Malachi i., 2-5, here quoted 
by Paul. Esau’s nation perished, while 
Israel’s was preserved. This difference, 
made by divine Providence, is all that is 
meant by the contrast between “love” 
and “hate.” Experience testifies that 
some seem to bé more favored than others. 
The Scripture testifies that these differ- 
ences are more in appearance than reality, 
and are ultimately equalized by the strict 
impartiality of God.! 


Does “ The American and Foreign Christian 
Union ” still exist and continue its old work? If 
not, what has become of it, and who are its legal 
representatives? G. F. M. 

The Society you name has not ceased 
to exist. Its work is still, in a certain 
way, going on. The representative of 
that work is the Rev. Leander T. Cham- 
berlain, D.D., of Philadelphia, who also 
represents, aS we are informed, all the 
legal interests involved. 


Correction.—* G. A. A.” wishes to say 
that an English work on the “ Parousia ”’ 
y Dr. J. Stuart Russel, not, as he stated, 

by Dr. Prentis. 


Try this recipe. 


Prepare for Spring 


Now is the time to attend to your personal con- 
dition in preparation for the change to spring season. 
If you have not ** wintered well,” if you are tired out 
from overwork, if your blood has become impure 
from close confinement in badly ventilated offices or 
shops, you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 
It will purify and vitalize your blood, create a 
anpete. give your — system tone and strength. 

For a first-class s ag ee ne my wife and I 
think very highly of d’s Sarsaparilla. We both 
took it last spring. It did us 2 great deal of good, 
and we felt better through the hot weather than ever 
before.”—J. H. _——— Supt. Granite Railway 
Co., Concord, N. H 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


where other p tions fail. It possesses merit 
Peculiar to Itself. Try it. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills. 
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Scott's Waverley Novels 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 
New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies 


Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
language,and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These 
great novels have never before been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched, at a cost of over forty thou- 
sand dollars, with proof impressions, on Imperial 
Japanese paper, of three hundred original etchings from 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 
among whom are Sir J E. Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, aseditor. 
will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and notes 
to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page, 
the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. fer month, at @2.60 per 
volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland hand- 
made paper, with fifty additional illustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON 


A NEW NOVEL BY JUAN VALERA 


Commander Mendoza 


By JUAN VALERA, author of “ Pepita Ximenez,” 
“Dofia Luz,” etc. No. 111, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. | 


** There is no doubt at all that ‘ Pepita Ximenez ’ is one 
of the best stories that have appeared in any country in 
Europe for the last twenty years.”»— GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
in the Mew Review. 

** Valera’s ‘ Dofia Luz’ has the distinction and purity of 
style that mark all the writings of that Spanish classicist.’’ 
—New York Evening Post. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
vecetpt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BOND STREET, NEw YORK 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books| 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the Wofld. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free./ 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


ING BOOKS* 


| Book (sige gives 
ews, plans and descrip- 
new designs 


000)... 
3 books, 100 d 
ies igne, all 


62 u 812,000 
Address SHOPPELL’S MODERN! Hovsis, 63 N.Y. 


“EasTer Dawn.” “AFTER THREE Days.” 


Two beautiful Easter Services for the Sun- 
day School with handsomely or title 
. Send 10c. for comple co 
e New Song.” the “Ss. and Y. P. 
.E. Send S85c. for sample copy. $30.00 per 


jpecimen ge 

jlumphal Anthems.” Price $9.00 per doz. 
51.00 for sam plecopy.Specimen pease 
-Rosche & Co.940 hicago 


Or 


A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 


Sound and Music | 
By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame. With 


195 Illustrations. $3.50. 

** I was mu ch peeneed. ,.as you know, with the work when I read it in MS., ~ put its wont has impressed me more in its 
present garb. my mind, it is by far the most accurate and complete books o oy tery acoustics and on the 
acoustic bases of harmony. feel sure t work so full of i ermation. given j such pleasing style, must have sod 
success comporting with its merits and the aperciontious work expended on it.”—Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, af Stev 
Institute of Technology, in a iletter to the Author. 

“Iti ~s —— extraordinary book by one of our foremost workers in science. . . . The volume is one which, o 

like a popular work on the subject, but a more intimate acquaintance with its contents cuvedin the fact 
that it “+f a al thonesah scientific treatise, one which will give to the student'a ne poe and theoreti nowledge of 
the subject. . In <3 "single volume can one find the same amount of valuable information as is 10 be found in a 
Zahn’s new book.’’—Scie ntific American. 


References for Literary Workers 


By Henry Matson. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

** Writers who have spent hours i in public libraries cooking for just the book needed to complete their knowledge of 
a certain subject. or who have waded disconsolately through volumes in pursuit of a single much oe bit of aN 
mation, will be glad to welceme this work. A more complete reference book it would be d to uch 
a volume at hand, preparat: ry reading loses half its terrors. The comprehensiveness of the scape of such a wack | is 
vast and its value tremendous.’’— Zhe Boston Times. 


France in the Nineteenth Century (1830-1890) 


By Elizabeth W. Latimer. Handsomely Illustrated with 22 Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


** Current events give aephasis to_the history of France in the Nineteenth Century. . Throughout it is intense 
readable. It affords trustworthy and vivid pictures cf momentous events, and it depicts ‘the personalit of the men an 
yomens who have been the chief actors in modern French history with singular force and effectiveness.’’— 7he Beacon,. 

on 


** As a whole, the hook is a rather unusual commingling of history and biography, combining the ~ aaa and per-. 
sonal flavor of the latter with the breadth of view of the former.’’— Commerciai Advertiser, New Yor 


A Flistory of Modern Philosophy 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B.C. Burt, A.M. 2 vols. $4.00. 


3 ie] is a thoughtful book for students and thinking men. The poet characteristics of our philosophy from * ava 
time of its awakening from the ‘ dogmatic slumber’ of the Middle Ages are first noted in a few brief obs, | Solip er 
ing which comes an exhaustive consideration of the ancient ad. med which were then revived. Kis 
cont, bgt gad at once a standing to the work, the care and conscientiousness of the author being oe Eg weil 

oston imes. 

“ The accidental necessity of examining with more or less care a number of current fyesulted of ed vary ereditably 


it convenient to compare Mr. Burt’s synoptical abstracts with original works. ‘The tes tad biy for ade 
book. . . . Wherever the test was | APP ed his method was found commendably Bead ass ‘York 


The Last Voyages of the Admiral of ae | Ocean Sea 


As related by Himself and His Companions. By Charles Paul MacKie, author of “ With the 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” Crown 8vo, $1.75. ' 
every one to see the gross absurdity of the w during the last few years re ng the 


views e e 
er of one who was indeed no saint, yg one of his own will and motive openéd the way for the aeuauent and 
Ccivi ization of the Western hemisphere. Beacon, Boston. 


Our Cycling Tour in England 


By Reuben G. Thwaites. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


** It is a volume of travel that will take the reader out of the bea besten pe amid ‘rural scenes and sur- 
roundings that have the freshness and variety of nature, untouched by dhe th — noise of the snorting steam 
en ine. ... . The descriptions are graphic, and show the close and loving observer of nature and man in every page.’” 


aturday Hosier Gasette, Boston. 
For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco 


‘How to Read Books 


ections, containing new and pleas- 
onsive Service. Favorite 
riters bave contributed. 


Easter Sel 
ing Carole, and a Res 
Sunday-School Song 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 
The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 


Priva, 5 cents post-paic 


d. Other good services at 
* The Mes 


the same price are: Risen siah, Ba 
Lives: pre h's Conqueror, The King o of Lov 
Savior Victorious,” “ Haster Morning,” “The | THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the. Sunday-School, Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, = d Geo. F. Root. A beautiful .- 
little work, esey ate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post- paid 

Musical Visitor for March will contain a 

ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
ce, 10 cents a copy. 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

THE HOLLOWAY CO., CuvaHoGAa FA.ts, O. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 
THE KING IMMORTAL, A new Service by the 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- Rev. Rornert Lowry, 6p 
dress, free of charge, on application. ANNUAL NO. 17. Eight pages of new Easter Carols 
PUBLISHED BY by the 


t 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
84.00 per 100 by Express, not prepai 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


RARE | 4UT0GRAPH LETTERS 
era package. | popu well as ‘those at, wing 
BOOKS BEN onger, have een ) accepted as especi 


wt have Psa issued a catalogue co 
comprising the latest an 


WILLIAM EVARTS | < 
Sunday-school lib which applica- 
751 Broadway, New York. | ff. B. NIMS & h ail be mailed on oy, NY. 


**Mr. MacKie has made a masterly of established facts in the later: life of Columbus, and _qnabled 
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Lyons Spring Silks | 


_Chiné and Ombré Silks, 
Faconné and Broché Silks, 
Striped and Plaid Taffetas, 


Brocades, Satins, Moires 


Dinner, and Evening 


Reception, 
Materials. 


Crépe, Grenadine, and -Gaze 
7 for Ball Dress. 


Satin Antique. 
Lyons Silk Velvets 
Plain, Glacé, and Ombré. 
Changeable Silk Epinglines. 


New Spring Designs and 
Colorings in 


India Pongees 


will be shown this week. 
Printed Corahs, 
Rongeants, 

China Shirting Silks, 


A beautiful selection of designs and 
colorings. 


Droadovay 19th st. 


New York 


The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALSO 
St} Phitadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., Boston. 


WRITERS. 
Ax EM PRE All makes half-price. 
anywhere for examination. Exchan 
a Specialty. Monthly pupenress. 52-page cat. 
TYPEWRITER (3 ew York. 
HEADQUARTERS, 186 Monroe St., Chi 


BEST&C 


(Claxton’s 
patent.’ 


For remedying Prominent Ears. 


Many otherwise beautiful pe disfigured by their prominent ears. By wearing the above Cap. 
which keeps the ears close to théhead instead of crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is remedied 
Is no irritation to the most sensitive child. Price $1.25. For size, send measure round head, just above 
ears, aiso from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom of other ear, not under chin. 


Headquarters for children’s goods, including everything from Hats to 


Shoes. 


Will send by mail full description of latest style for Boys, Girls ant 


Babies.’ Our colored lithograph sheets of gingham dresses for Spring are 


ready 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
CAPES 


Our Annual Clearing Sale of Cloaks, 
Newmarkets, Jackets, Capes, and Suits 
commences this week. These goods will 
be shown on separate counters and marked 
in plain figures, to close out the entire 
stock to make room for Spring goods. 

Elegant imported Wraps from $25.00 
to $125.00; formerly $50.00 to $300.00. 

The balance of our imported costumes 


| marked at less than one-half the cost of 


importation. 
Newmarkets and Jackets, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00, to $20.00; formerly $1ro to $40.00. 
Fur-trimmed Jackets, $8.00 to $20.00; 
reduced from $15.00 to $35.00. Capes and 


Wraps, in a variety of styles, $6.00, $8.00, 


$10.00, to $45.00. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Reliable Shoes 
at 


Popular prices. 
_Gentlemen’s 
Hand Sewed Welt 


Calf Bluchers, 5 


a 
All prepaid purchases delivered free. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., N. Y. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
Oa a sufferer. Livercomplaint a twin disorder. Con- 
stipation a result of dys psia. Food to betaken. Food 
to be avoided. Mail to any address. 

JOHN H.McALVIN,Lowell, Mass.,14 years City Treas. 


Ihda Shawls. 


( Grand Street Store.) 


' Weare offering the balance 
of our stock of 


Real India Shaws, 


at less than % cost. 


$75.00 Shawls for $25.00. 
110.00 
125.00 60.00. 
150.00 75.00. 
225.00 “ “ 100.00. 


Lord & Taylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Ae Why not use the Best 


It does away with. all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE DrReEss- STAY. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
are absolutely un- 
ites breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 


| 
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American Steamships 


On Washington’s Birthday the Ameri- 


can flag was raised for the first time over 
the famous “ocean greyhounds” of what 
is now the only existing line of American 
transatlantic steamships. The occasion 
was decidedly one of National interest and 
significance, and it was observed with suit- 
able formalities. Among the guests in- 
vited were the President, the members of 
the Cabinet, the Governors of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and many other dis- 
tinguished men. The actual inauguration 
of the new American service to Europe 
takes place on the day upon which this 
issue of The Christian Union is dated—Sat 
urday, February 25, when the United 
States mail steamship New York leaves 
this port. The fame acquired by this fine 
twin-screw steamship, which, as the City of 
New York, won the record for the fastest 
passage eastward to Liverpool (5 days 
19 hours 57 minutes), and the still greater 
fame of its sister ship, now the Paris, 
which, as the City of Paris, won the record 
for the fastest western passage (5 days 14 
hours 24 minutes),will make Americans par- 
ticularly proud that it is on these splendid 
ships that the American flag is to be dis- 
played as evidence of what may be called 
their American naturalization. 

But it is probable, and almost certain, 
that the American Line will outdo the 
achievements of the past with its native- 
built American steamships, some of which 
are already in process of construction. It 
will be remembered that the admission of 
what has been called the Inman Line to 
American registry was coupled by Con- 
gress with the stipulation that two new 
ships should be built for it in American 
shipyards. In point of fact, the company 
will build six in all. Five have been 
contracted for by the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Company. Four of these are to be some- 
what like the Paris, but of a typically 
American model, with a more graceful 
shear and a more tapering stem. Each 
will be 511 feet long, 63 feet beam, and 42 
feet deep. Their gross register (Ameri- 
can) will be 10,665 tons, and their dis. 
placement when drawing 26 feet of water 
will be 14.538 tons. These vessels under 
the mail-carrying contract will be required 
to maintain a speed of 20 knots an hour. 
Their first-cabin accommodations will be 
for fewer passengers than the Paris car- 
ries—472 as against 789; but the second 
and third cabins and the freight capacity 
will be larger. 

The fifth vessel, however, will be of a 
larger model. It will be 550 feet in 
length, and will be a rival to the two great 
Cunarders launched not lor g ago. 


Dividends 


FINANCIAL 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 

ing 7% interest. Not 

everyone knows how to 

find them, however. Our 

book on investments is 

free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 


Building, 
: 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.......... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and : 
all: other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
WM. F WILLIAMS. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


OME Lean 
Saving IATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 

Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 

NO’: DISSATISFIED ONES 


WHAT WE OFFER : 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL ‘Ditice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Capital paid in, 1,400,000 
Surplus, - - 100,000 

ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% .per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
$600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Jimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 

TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. | 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. : 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 


ie el D. Babcock, Augustus D. Julliard, 
Walter R. oe. Alexander E. Orr, 
en, en 

Henry W. 

a 

ian Iselin, Jr.. William C, Whitney, 


James N. Jarvie, J. Hood W 


Anited States 
Stlortgage Co. 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 
59 CEDAR iSTREET, iNEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage ; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 
Coupons; Executes all trusts. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL..Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Ba 


William Babcock. S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis May. 

William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 


eo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. 
mes J. Hill, St. Paul, 

yardiner G G. Hubbard 


as. W. Seymour, r.. 
Gustav E. Kissel, J Ti J 


James Timpson. 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 

59 Cedar Street, New York 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT. PAR 
The @ Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
OF 


Henry R. Worthington 


the leading company of ;:the world in the 
business of manufacturing 


Steam Pumps=* Pumping Engines 


Statement of appraisers of high standing 
and certificate of chartered accountants are 
on file, and copies can be seen at our office. 


These Show Real Estate, Piant, | 


and Cash Assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE WERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD-WILL,) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock 
and profits for three years past to 
have averaged $480,000 per an- 
num, the amount necessary to pay 


the dividend upon the preferred — 


stock being $140,000. 
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A Family Paper 


39! 


47th 


Annual Statement 
of the. 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


NeET ASSETs, January 1, 1892.......... $58,207,794.88 


RECEIVED IN 1802: 
For Premiums.. ... $4,022,203.33 
For Interest and Rents.. 3,168,070.69 
Profit and Loss.......... 94,642.71 


$7,884,916 73 


$66,092, 711.61 


DISBURSED IN 1802: 


For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
$4,168,182 75 
Surplus returned 
to policy-hold- ° 
1,223,598.14 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Poli- 


as 565,318.89 
TOTAL TO POLICyY- 
$5,957,099.78 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Legal, Real Estate, 
and all other Expenses.... 798,055.60 
730551315.87 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892, $59,037.395.74 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien..... $36,444.759.02 


‘Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........ 38,282.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.... 1,454,376.04 
‘Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 
‘Cost of United[States and other Bonds, 12,581,677. 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks..... 385,960.25 
$59,037.395 74 
ADD 
_ Interest due and accrued, $947,536.91 
Rents accrued........... 7,041.91 
‘Market value of stocks : 
and bonds over cost.... 603,136.07 
Net deferred premiums.. 166,439.26 
$1,724,154.15 


‘Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1892, $60,761,549.89 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
- insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard........ $53.307,047.00° 
other liabilities....... 1,027,573.01 
334,600.08 


SuRPLus by Company’s standard..... $6,426,929.88 
‘SuRPLUs by State Reports will exceed —7,000,000.00 


Ratio ot expenses of management to 

Policies in force Dec. 31, 1892, 65,557, 

$157,737,302.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL STREET, Cor. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, january I, 1893 


Cash on hand and in Bank.... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost..... 392,995 03 
Mortgage Loans... 1,479,216 33 
Cometeral Loans. 44,771 13 
Real Estate owned by Company, 
194,376 77 
Premium Notes on Policies in 
52,029 54 
Bills Receivable............ 847 03 
Agemtas’ Balances... 434 44 
LEDGER ASSETS......... $2,227,184 47 
Add Intere t due and 
$53.558 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).. 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost........ 33:844 22 143,772 40 
ToralL ASORTS.. $2,370,956 87 


stands first with us. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ 
known 
3 East 14TH TREET, N. 


Connecticut 


ConngcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 18th year. My circular tells what 
education means for a ype hen here. Formation of character 


No over 1 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph. B. (Yale ’69). 


Oldest 
Established 185s. 


ConnegECTICUT, Hartford (i the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY... For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, : study er be and health. 


Terms, $500 to S600. Number lim with 
full particulars. MissSARA J. SMITH. Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady one Miss Cad liege Pre 


d Elective Study, 
Early 


Illinois 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 
Conn. and Mass. standard... $519,079 13 
T. W. RUSSELL, 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


_ LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, inrsnots, 


Young or further 
dress THE LORING SCHOO , 
2535 ve., Chicago. 


WESTERN 
Mortgages, Lands, 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 


No charge to sch oa. for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. 


Successor to Miss aby = Johnson, 
HOME AND ND DAY SCHOO FO GIRLS. 


Collections. 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

62 Cedar St., N. Y. 
le. “One to five years’ time. Certificates. 


$1 and up, 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tincatee | or any amount, payable on 10 days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for parti to 

R&iIANCE Loan & Trust Co., Seattle, Wash. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertssements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each u 
tm excess of thirty. 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had sev- 
eral F nance experience in the care and training of young 
children at nemo qnd in the kindergarten, will receive into 
her home at arm, Windham, Connecticut, a lim- 
cod member oF @ rh of from three to six years of age. 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE - Six —~ all 
under cultivation. Comfortable house with 12 $ 
very wide piazza on three sides; unfailing supply on water: ‘ 
abundance of shade and fruit trees: ; location 4 miles trom 
Norwalk, on main road between Danbury and Norw 
pe gi uarters of a mile from read station; no onuisances 
pk y present owner for 

er-home. ill sell either or 
Fi ay VULCAN, No. 3,396,: Christian 
Union Office. 


AN OLD COLLay OF. STAMPS, or 
single specimens of rare U. S. oreign issues, wanted pod 
fair or I will with other collectors, Also 
Confederate bills and bon Address, with particulars, 
PHILATELIST, No. 3,397, care Christian Unien. 


DOES SOME TIRED MOTHER NEED 
ASSISTANCE? Respectable, industrious young 
woman, accustomed to dressmaking and general house- 

work, a situation where these qualities would be 
appreciat reference. Box 1,026, Hudson, N. Y. 


A COMPETENT CHURCH ORGANIST and 
choir director, with his wife—soprano soloist—would like 
to leave present position for better-paying one. 
chorus choir, or both. references. Address OR- 
GANIST, care Chelsdlain Union Office. 


WANTED—Position as Bible reader and visitor in 
connection with come cheeds or Sunday-school by lady of 
fifteen years’ experience and highest reference. ss 
Miss ELIZABETH MERRY, Cornwall, N. Y. 


WANTED— By two young ladies, board ina first-class 
house on the Heights in Brooklyn. Two single rooms; 
best of references pyen and required, Address I. T..W., 
No. 3,437, care Christian Union. 


WANTED. A lady from Hanover, Germany, wishes 
to find a home for the summer _ in for German 
conversation or lessons, accordin eement. Refer- 
ences exchanged. AddressC. DA ALL, Wellesiey, 

ass. 


LADY would like position as companion or house- 
keeper, or any office ot trust. Would aan with light 
housework, sewing, or make herself generall in 
taking supervision of — References. 119 
Arlington Ave , Brooklyn, 

PLEASANT ROO' a with or without board, in 

near club-house. Address 
tter-carrier No. 1, Montclair, New 


J 


Quartette, . 


MASSACHUSETTs, Natick. 
Ve cally for women. 


ration for Well and a coll er- 
ences: Pres. Shafer, W llesley College; Misses East- 
man, Dana ellesley, and Circulars on 
application. 


Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, A., 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, M.A 4 Principals. 


New York 


New Yarx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
preparatory Primary Indi. 
i truction pecial attention to co 
teachers in Classics, ana 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. HITON, A.B., 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary, 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 411oand 
4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in Phila. 13th 
year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, Music, and College 
Pre paratory 
Cleculer on application. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. : 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age. 
Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suffering with catarrh 
be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the ‘most picturesque‘ lakes 
Wisconsin, whose shores are skirted by 


of 
cedars and A 
FANNIE SCHWEDLER 1 BARNES, 


Elkhart is 62 miles north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago, 
* Milwaukee, and St. Paul R. 
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An Artist’s Boyhood 


“The Story of Millet’s Early Life,” as 
told by his brother in the “ Century Mag. 
azine,” gives a pleasant impression of the | 
surroundings of the boyhood of the great 
painter. The Millet house was known as 
one at the»door of which one never 
knocked in vain, and what poor people 
most needed was always given them, wheth- 
er it was food, a shelter, or clothes. When 
night came, some old person, perhaps two 
or more, would arrive, and ask for a 
night’s shelter. 

“ They were never refused. Sometimes 
they would come when it was raining, and 
their clothes would be badly wet. My 
grandmother would have them sit down by 
the wood fire—such as they have in those 
large fireplaces of Normandy—telling 
them to warm themselves, and to dry their 
clothes while waiting for supper. 

“As these beggars occupied the best 
places by the fire, it often happened that 
we children grumbled because, although 
we were cold, we could not get near the 
fire. Complaining to our grandmother, 
she would say, ‘Have patience! these 
poor people are cold and wet. Let them 
get dry, and after supper they will go to 
bed. You have nothing to complain of, 
for you have good clothes, and can wait 
without suffering till they go to rest. 
Then you will have the fire for your- 
selves.’ 

‘When supper was ready these guests 
were served first, seated as they were by 
the fire, while we went to the table. Our 
grandmother waited on herself last, and 
then went to sit with the unfortunates. 

“ Jean Francois early showed the direc- 
tion his genius wouldtake. On his way 
to school, if he met any one having some 
peculiarity of appearance, he would be 
struck by it, and reproduce his impression 
on the first object having an available sur- 
face. These drawings were made in a 
strikingly lifelike style, and were unmis- 
takably the portraits of those whom he 
thus represented.” 


Students of natural history hav; pointed 
out many instances of animals and birds 
adapting themselves to changed conditions 
of life. A somewhat interesting example 
of this is asserted to be taking place at the 
present time in Australia. The fleeces 
of the strains of English sheep imported 
into that continent are said to be growing 
decidedly lighter, owing to the fact that 
the heavy fleece is not necessary under a 
warmer sky. 


Sample vial 
mailed free to any 
address. 


RuBifoam 
For the TEETH. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food, for young, 
old, sick and well. postpaid, 36e. 
let free. Address, Grantla Co., Dans SVILLE, N 


Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


! afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
Og us ! White Lead. 


The wise-man is never persuaded to paint 
that is said to be “‘just as good”’ or “‘better’”’ than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact. 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 
‘Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 
Lead. St. Louis.’ , 

Materials .. > Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co.,. 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. Barytes 50.68 per cent. 

Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch’”’ process, and are the standards:: 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh) 
ATLANTIC (New York) ‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
BEYMER-BAUMAN (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) ““SALEM ” (Salem, — ) 
**COLLIER” (St. **SHIPMAN ” 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago). 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS”’ (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER” (New York) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION "’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cgst you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


BY WHICH YOU CAN SECURE ACCOMMODA 
TIONS IN ADVANCE FOR YOUR WORLD'S FAIR — 
VISIT AT 


Hotel “South Shore” 


s. Ke Membership or Registration Fee will be charged after this date. 


2. Only one Advance — will be required, all of which will be credited on the accommoda-- 
tions reserved. 


t Broadway, New York. 
A New Pian 


FILL OUT, DETACH AND MAIL THIS BLANK. 


Please reserve for me room accommodations at Hotel “SOUTH SHORE,’’ 


..days, at $.. ..per day. 


RATES: the of rooms, 25 per day, person. For of rooms, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.25 per day, per person, according to location. Two persons occupying a room together: 
will have exclusive occupancy. 


Herewith enclosed find $5.00 to apply on the above accommodations. The. 


balance due I will pay on arrival. 


WRITE : 
AND 
IN FULL. 


garding location, trans- 
portation facilities and 
other special advan- aaitvoss, COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
tages, see our former | | 

i in this 810 Bort Building, 21 Quincy Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


<TIFFANY-: GLASS. &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 
*FURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC & ECCLESIASTICAL, 


‘DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
333° TO. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE: NEW: 


If you 
use 


ECONOMY DREER’S SEEDS 


= half the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. ger- 
————d | N T be E : minate. Less quantity of manure will produce better results. 
There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


———a quality; no seconds. Easily marketed or prepared for the table. 
DREER‘'S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1893 —full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 
NTIENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHURCH EST | pri <eDELLS 
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bright 
woman 
against 
Pearline. She uses it—most 
bright women do. You'll find 
the arguments all on her side 
—what can you say against it ? 
We are willing to leave the 
case in her hands. You'll end 
by using it. The fact is, every 
argument as to the easiest, 
safest and best way of secur- 
ing perfect cleanliness is set- 
tled by Pearline. If you use 
it, you know that thisis so. If 
you don’t use it, sooner or later 


you'll have to be convinced. 
Beware ofimitations. 351 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


‘ascendency of the colonists. 


SHE CAN BEND: 


No steels to break — no uncomfortable- 
ness—no sacrifice of grace or figure 

*% outline—charming style and absolute 
4 comfort and ease of motion—And the 
little one, how rugged she VOWMOC 

& looks — The strength of 4 « 
posterity is regulated by O\ 


The Equipoise Waist 
is sensible. To know€g 
all about it, and where 
¥ to buy it, write George ¥ 
Frost Co., Boston. 


YANKEE SoA p | 


SHAVING SOAPE 


_Has brought 
HEALING COMFORT TO OVER 


50 MILLION CHINS. 
GET THE GENUINE. 


”™ <A square cake, in tinfoil with Salmon 
colored label. 
| unable to getit at your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake to 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMSCO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


The African Kola Pian 
st Aiscovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed er No 

- Export Office, 1164 prcnaway, New York. 


For Trial FREE b address 
KOLA @ 0O., 132 Vine St. 


About People 


—Mrs. Moses Hopkins, of San Fran- 
cisco, has decided to bestow $50,000 and 
nineteen acres of land upon the academy 
in that city which bears the Hopkins name. 

—Sir Archibald Alison, who has just 
been retired from the British Army under 
the age clause, after forty-seven years’ 
service, distinguished himself in the Cri- 
mea, in India during the Mutiny, in 
Ashantee, and in Egypt. 

—Mr. R. L. Garner writes from the 
French Congo that, though he has not 
been long enough in the country to make 
a definite report on his further investiga. 
tions into the simian tongue, heis greatly 
encouraged, and has collected some valu- 
able data. 

—Professor Francis William Newman, 
brother of the late Cardinal Newman, now 
verging on fourscore and ten, enjoys fairly 
good health, and, though comparatively a 
recluse in his home at Weston-super-Mare, 
England, maintains an interest in all that 
occurs in the theological world. 

—Mr. Charles Francis Adams offers to 
erect a monument at Wessagusset, in the 
town of Weymouth, Mass., on the spot 
where Miles Standish had the decisive 
fight with the Indians which assured the 
Mr. Adams 
asks that the town secure the land for the 
purpose. 

—Longfellow’s ‘“ Wayside Inn,” also 
known as the old Howe tavern, in Sudbury, 
Mass., was sold lately to Homer Rogers, of 
Boston, and Herbert Howe, of Marlboro’. 
It will probably be repaired and kept 
open as a public summer resort. It has 
been the property of the Howe family for 
over two hundred years. 

—Rector Ahlwardt, the leader of the 
Anti-Semitic party in Germany, who is 
more violent in his denunciations than Dr. 
Stoecker, formerly the favorite Court 
Chaplain of old Emperor William, is about 
to become an editor, having secured con- 
trol of the “ Westfaelischen Reformer.” 
Ahlwardt was formerly a teacher. He is 
one of the most unpopular men in Berlin. 
Recently he was elected a member of the 
Reichstag. 

—Mrs. A. L. Anger, who died in Bos- 
ton on the 9th inst., belonged to a family 
of unusual gifts, and was, in her prime, a 
brilliant woman, of very keen spiritual 
perception, of great earnestness of charac- 
ter, and possessed of marked conversa- 
tional power. Her sympathy for suffering 
and misfortune of all kinds was intense, 
and in her own unobtrusive way she did 
an incalculable amount of good through 
her personal ministries and beneficence. 
The last few years of her life were spent 
in Boston. 

—The people of Rhode Island are mov- 
ing in the matter of raising funds for the 
erection of a monument to the Indian chief 
Massasoit. At an entertainment in aid of the 
fund in Warren, Governor Brown delivered 
an address in which he said of the great 
sachem : “ At the critical moment in the 
birth hour of this new settlement, after- 
wards to grow into a mighty nation, his 
loyal and unselfish assistance was a god- 
send to our pioneer fathers. For his 


| humanity and protecting care, shown’to the 


Pilgrim Fathers and the liberty-loving 
founder of this dear old commonwealth, 
his memory deserves a lasting monument.” 


8 American Out Glass 


is shown in uisite for the table and in beau- 
edding G 


tiful pieces for and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. 
Sons, New York. 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be wilting to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. GEo. A. MACBETH Co. 


td Leather gets old 
without Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Yj thing that will 
create a sensa- 


IF YOU LOVE CHOICE FLOWERS 


tion and ‘‘aston- 
ish the natives”’ 
try the.new and 
magnificent Red, 
White and Blue 
African Wa- 
Lilies. 


If sown in cups in Feb. or March, they are sure to bloom in an 

part of the U. S., the first year, in ponds, tubs or pails, incred- 
ibl as it may seem. They bear gorgeous, fragrant, double flow- 
ers, 6 te 10 inches across every duy from July to October. The 
Blue variety varies from light to deep rich blue or purple, and 
the Red from pink tocrimson. For onty 25 cts., or 13 letter 
stamps, I will send seeds of all varieties, Red, White, and Blue, 
also 2 other packets—70 vars. Choicest Double Asters,mixed ; 30 
varieties Improved Large fi. Phlox. For 85 eta. I will add to 
the above 2 more packets—the New Brazilian Morning Glory, 
grandest of all vines, climhs 50 feet, leaves a foot across, large 
clusters 4 ink flowers ; New Mammoth Double Frin Pop- 
pies. GREAT 40 DAYS TRIAL OFFER! For50 
ets. I will send all the above and 9 more packets, all first 
quality seeds (amounting to $1.40 at regular rates), including 50 
vars. German Pan-ies, mixed, the celebrated Diamond Strain, 
largest and best in the world; Double Portulaca; Elegant 
Dwarf Spotted Petunias; 50 vars. Japan Pinks ; 10 varieties 
Double Everlastings ; Chrysanthemums, etc. I have the most 
complete collection of Aquatic Plants in the U. S., including 35 
vars, of Water Lilies of all colors. Catalogue containing 
over 1000 Standard Varieties and Genulime Novel- 
tles in Seeds, Bulbs, Roses and other Plants, with cultural 
directions, free to customers—to others for2stamps. L. = 
GOODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, DWIGHT, MASS 


any name or 
initial artis- 


MENTION THIS PAPER 


will buy you a high- 
1.00 grade Bangle 
in, Glove But- ge 
toner or _— 


solid gold for 


$2.50. 


Sent post-paid, nicel cked 
tically en- | in pretty 
graved. | receipt of price. g 


H. F. LELAND, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Enameline 


MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied with a Ci 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
ld everywhere. Sample mailed PRER. 
Me. 


COMFORT 


Te 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not 


that portion and ato on an Air Mattress? Su 
in eve way, combining h 


catal and testim 
TAN AIR GOODS CO.. 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


onials. METROPOLI. 


Try to 
Argue 
with 
| VEG 
\ 
| | 
| 
AW 
+ 
/ 
@ 
/ 
ri n double 
| with sh At also made in fine 
the sense of the mother—Y Ye & 
AN 
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The Humming of the Wires 


A writer in one of the daily papers says 
to young readers: You have all heard the 
humming and singing of the telegraph and 
telephone wires as you pass the poles 
along the streets. No doubt you have 
concluded that it is caused by the action 
of the wind on the wires, and given it no 
further thought. But it is not true that 
the singing is caused by the wind, and if 
you are at all observing you will notice 
that often the humming sound is to be 
heard these cold winter mornings when the 
smoke from the chimneys goes straight up 
until it is lost in the clouds, and when the 
frost on the wires is as fuzzy and thick as 
a roll of chenille fringe. The wind has 
nothing to do with the sound, and, accord- 
ing to an Australian scientist, the vibra- 
tions are due to the changes of atmos- 
pheric temperature, and especially through 
the action of cold, as a lowering of temper- 
ature induces a shortening of the wires 
extending over the whole of the conductor. 
A considerable amount of friction is pro- 
duced on the supporting bell, thus induc- 
ing sounds both in the wires and the poles. 
When this humming has been going on, 
birds have mistaken the sound for insects 
inside the poles, and have been seen to 
peck with their bills on the outside as they 
do upon apple and other trees. The story 
is told of a bear that mistook the hum- 
ming noise as coming from a nest of bees, 
and clawed at the pole and tore away the 
stones at its base in the hope of finding 
the much-coveted honey. 


When Will Coal Give Out 2 


One of the greatest authorities on coal, 
Herr Nasse, the official mining expert of 
Prussia, has just published the result of his 
long investigations as to the probable dura- 
tion of the coal strata of the world. He 
believes that the next five or six centuries 
will exhaust the coal of Europe; that the 
supply of Austria-Hungary, France, and 
Belgium will be the first to give out; that 
the coal mines of Great Britain will be ex- 
hausted next, and finally those of Germany. 
Herr Nasse does not believe the American 
product will outlast that of Europe. 

There are, however, sources of supply 
which do not enter into these calculations, 
and may eke out the world’s coal resources 
for some centuries longer. Coal is found 
in many of the newer parts of the world. 
Recent discoveries encourage the belief 
that other finds of importance may be 
made as exploration goes on. 

It is only within the past few months that 
we have heard, upon good authority, that 
along the northern bank of the Zambesi 
River, about three hundred miles from its 
mouth, are some thousands of square miles 
of bituminous coal lands. The coal is said 
to be of excellent quality and well adapted 
for the furnaces of ocean steamers. It is 
only four years since it was discovered 
that in the Chinde branch of the Zambesi 
delta ocean and river vessels may meet; 
and Mr. Rankin says that the product of 
the new found coal-fields may very cheaply 
be placed in the holds of ocean steamers. 

We know just enough about the coal- 
fields of the middle and upper Yangtse 
Valley, in China, to be able to assert with 
confidence that they are among the greatest 
in the world. It has been asserted that 
the Yangtse-Kiang coal-fields can supply 
the entire needs of the world for many 
generations. Thus far this great source 
of wealth has availed even China very 
little; the native methods of mining are 
very rude. 

The coal resources of our own continent 


are still very imperfectly understood. Not 
many years. ago it was thought that the 
long, cold winters and the almost total 
lack of timber for fuel were an unsur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of coloniz- 
ing the Canadian Northwest. Then came 
the discoveries of coal in southwestern 
Alberta, British Columbia, and along the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan 
River. The fuel question was solved. 
Canada has coal for her own use and for 
export. The known area of her coal 
lands, still almost untouched, is half as 
great as ours, and it is reasonably certain 
that coal will be found in the: Peace River 
region, where petroleum will be among the 
products of the future. 

There are many thousands of acres of 
coal in Alaska, and coal-mining will soon 
be an important industry of that Terri- 
tory. The Alaska Coal Company, which 
is about to begin mining on a large scale, 
says it can make a good profit by selling 
the product in San Francisco at $3 50 to 
$4 aton. The Company’s property is in 
Cook’s Inlet, and the coal, semi-bitumi- 
nous in character, lies in veins of six to 
eight feet in thickness. — 

It is a good deal more likely that, in the 
progress of knowledge, a desirable substi. 
tute for coal as a heat-producer may be 
discovered, than that the world will be 


panic-stricken on account of the exhaus- 


tion- of its coal supply ;. besides, we may 
draw for coal upon regions still little 
known, for centuries after our present 
sources of supply give out.— New York 
Sun. 


A Cultivated Taste 


-would naturally lead a person ees | it to prefer 


the best things obtainable an ot gt ~ imper- 
fections. The Gail Borden E Brand Cendensed 


Milk is unequaled in q ity, as a trial will prove. 


Grocers and Druggists. 


LONG LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“TI am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
sy Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 

ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
. proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ’ 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. Cs Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, willcureyou 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
an CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Syrup. es Good. U 


CONSUMPTIONG 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Beene 


made with our package of 60 cone Silk and Satin pieces, 
assorted bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush 
and Velvet, 40 ares pieces. assorted colors, 50c. Fmb. 
Silk, 40c. per oz. Lemarie’s mu Miil, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and} 
acough. Consumption thusac-} 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


‘Scott’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but itis re-}. 
markably successful where the} 
couch has become deep seated. 


Scott’s Emulsion ts the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the eastest fat-food to 
take. lt arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 
flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF ! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


ey the author- 
ized signature of 


. a fine dis- 


has the odor of roast beef 
1 ] ie tes with the finest 


solves clearly in water, and assi 
and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


BOVININE 
A Raw Food Extract. 


Is retained when all 
other foods are re- 


jected. 
TREES, 


rices. 
9.00 collection for $4.60. JAY GOULD, 
oil Nye, and 40,000 others are our patrons, Deal dl- 
rect with the producer. Established 1875. See Dun’s 
Commercial ports, Send for free Catalogue and 
copy of s Fruit Grower (100 with 
moon on a uit Farm.’ 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO. Rochester N. Ve 


eae WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HO 

Bey YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sizer 
Machine; perfect working , reliable, 

a finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 

arith & complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 


Agents Wanted on oe 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $s0 per week. 
Monroe Erase *f’e Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


DEAF Wiss. 2.2540. Noises cuRED 


li 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color t 
Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50e, 
London Supply Ce. 858 658 Bway; York, will FREE 


for our list of 19 Catae 
logs of Music and 
Musical 
W. StTorRY, 2% Central S t..Boston, Mass 


| 
| 
} 
i 
Justus von, Lie 
| the great chemist, 
i 
| 
NES, PLANTS, 
| oses, Ornamentals, 
at half Agent’s: 
| MY | 
| 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents : 
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| 
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Very important changes have recently been 
made in round-trip California tickets. 
Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. FARNSWORTH, G. E. Fase, 4 » 257 Broad- 
way, New York.—l. L. ass. Agt. 
Washington Street, Boston, M wf ‘Teast ass. 

Ph adelphia, Pa.— 


Agt., Mid. Dis., 11 South oth Street, 
as. Gass, Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, 
Oo, 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


Line 


Every Saturday 


New York to Southampton 


United States Mail Steamers 


PARIS” and ”’ 
10,500 Tons Each. 


These Magnificent Vessels “are amongst 
locgeet and fastest in the world, and are well known 
and rapidity of their passage across 
nti 
The ‘Saloons and Staterooms are 
where motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and amine 
mens — and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, Bar- 
ath-rooms, etc., provided. All these Ste 
pe fitted with Electri c Light, and Servite. 
and accommodations sna out are unsurpassed. 
the return portion is available, if tar 
xine Antwerp to esired. by "Red 


de FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
app 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
General Agents 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
$807 Watnut St., Philadelphia. 
82 Crark ST., Chitago 


Pumphis, round, 
Warbling in a row, 

Sing it out in ringing tones— 

Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 
Is Better than Ever Before. 


A handsome book of 172 pages. It tells 
all about the best seeds that grow, includ- 
ing rare novelties of real merit, honest 
descriptions, hundreds of illustrations, 
with beautiful colored plates painted 
from nature. Important new features for 
1893— original and interesting. Mailed 
Free to intending purchasers, ix others 
for ten cents, which is less than cost. 

Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,' but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As 'a ‘rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, 2. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph Building. New York City. the State. 

Mail and Express, New York City. Robbins = Club, Peconic oe = 

New York Times, New York City. New Penn. R.R. Station, J ity, N. J. 

Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club House, a Branch, N. J. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church ** Laurel in the Pines,” Lak 

Bank, Brook New Bowdoin Square T heater, Boston, ‘Mass. 

Bo ove and Girls’ H igh School, Brooklyn, 'N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mas 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 

Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. | N. Mass 

Hotel St. George Broo 7 Dg Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
New Store of 1ann Bros., ive, N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward § choo Utica, N. Y. | Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State Normal School, Buffalo, N Y, Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 

-Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Coo rere Pa. 


. Court-House ‘and ost-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 

Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 

hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, R Rochester, N. ¥. Ts ng, Brown University, Providence, R. RL 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R Hospital Trust C Co., Providence, R. I. 

Hier Flats, Calvert Hall School, Balti timore, Md. 

Residence of Mr. Evans, a Md. 


alls, N. Y. State Capitol. og 
ts ng the Nee York Central * Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Buildi ns Falls, N. Y. 
_— Lockport, G Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties i aor a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of. lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains | 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to held this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,’with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


Solid ‘Silver Direct from the Maker 


An assortment of 
wedding gifts, taste- 
fullycased, for what- 
ever price you deter- 
mine upon, will be 
sent on application 
for selection. 


OLD GOLD 

Jewelry. worn and 
out of style, accumu- 
lates in every house- 
hold. If you willsend 
yours by registered 
mail. we will either 
credit your account for 
its intrinsic value in 
exchangefor more 
viceable articles 
purchase it outright i if 
preferred. 


After-Dinner Coffee Set, Louis XV. Decoration, Sugar and Cream, $35; Coffee, $50. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 


St. John’s wey Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block. El 
Y.M M. A. Building, 

yerman Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


|J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., Union Square, | N. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Objects Virtu 
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